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NOTE 


The variety of applications of the term *• mysticism ” 
lias forced me to restrict myself here to a discussion 
of that philosophical type of mysticism which con- 
cerns Itself with questions of ultimate reality. My 
aim, too, has been to consider this subject in con- 
nection with great English writers. I liave had. 
therefore, to exclude, with regret, the literature of 
America, so rich in mystical thought. 

I wish to thank Jlr John Murray for kind permis- 
sion to make use of an article of mine which appeared 
m the Quarterly Review, and also Dr Ward and Mr 
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CHAPTER I 


^ INTRODUCTION 

Mysticism is a term so irresponsibly applied in 
English that it has become the first duty of those 
who use it to explain what they mean by it The 
Concise Oxford Dictionary (1011). after defining a 

^mystic as “ one who believ es in spirit ual apDrehen- 
j aion of truths beyond tlip •’ 

whence mysticism (n.) (often contempt).” ^Vhat- 
ever may be the precise force of tlic remark in 
brackets, it is unquestionably true that mysticism 
13 often used in a semi-contemi>juous w ay ti^^ denote 
vaguely any kind of or spiritu^Lsm, or 

aiiyspecwU^^ious or^tastic vie^T^ab■out cJd 
anqjilc uiuv^erse. - 

^ “'■'8''’“"^ “'ken over bv the 

Wplatoniets fron, the Greek inysteries, vhere 

the name of given to the initiate, ijrobablv 

arose from the faet that he was one who wa gaining 

a knowledge of d„i„e things about which he nu.st 


1 
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keep his mouth sJuit — close lips or eyes). 
Hence the associutit^tj of secrecy or '' mystcr}’ 
which still clings round the word. 

Two facts in connection with nivsticism arc un- 

4 

<lcniablc. whatever it ma\- he. and wliatcvcr part 
it is destined to plav in tlic development of thought 

| a)id of knowledyc. In tlie first j)lace. lif is Ihc i 
leading characteristic of some of the greatest thinkei*s/ 
of the world — of the fotindei-s of the Kastern reliJ 
gions, of Plato and Plotinus, of K<l<liart ancf 
Rruno. of Sjiinoza, (Joctlje. and Jlegelj f^sccondly. 
no one has cv<‘r been u lukewarm, an indityerent, or 
an unhajjpy mystic. If a man has this jiarticular 
temperament, his mysticism is the very centre of 
his being: it is the llasne which feeds liis wlioh* 
life ; ancl he is intensely and supremely liapj)y 
just so far as he is steeped in it/ 
iMvsticism is, i n truth, a teinper rtither than ai 
<loctrilie, an atmosph<*re rather than a system of 
philosopju/. ^'ario^ls msstical thinkers have con- 
tributed fresh aspects of 'I’ruth as they saw her. 
for tlu'V have caught glimpses of her face at dilferent 
angles, transfigured by diverse emotions, so that 
their testimony, and in some respects them views, 
are dissimilar to tlie point of contradiction.. 
f\\'ord.sworth. for in.dance, gained lus rcv<'liition 
, ordKdnity* ihrou^i TiTaturt^ancT through 
' alone,; w li creas to Ijl ako ^X_alui:iL\LtH a liijulrance,’' 
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• k 

• j 


and ImaL'inalion the only reality. But all alikr i 

— ^ ^ ^ - y 

a»rec\in otie res} )cc t,'in otto t^aoiona te as>cftion. 
and this is tluit_ unity iinderlies divirsity. This, \ 
their starting-point and th^r goal. Ts~lhe basiy 

• A « ^ ^ 


fact of inystieism. uliieh. in its widest sense, may 
he described as. an jiLtiLude ^)f mind foimded upon 
an irduiti^* _o_r exp erie nced epnyi etion of~Ttnit y 
of_(j neness. of afiken es.s in aU thin<:s. From'tliis 
source springs all mystical tlmught. and the mystie!\ 
of whatever ago or country, would say in the wor<ls 
of Krishna — 


'liicri- U (lUS l.,.,,rh ilioii it i- tl.i« ; 

n'i>sic one |,if.- i,i „lt the l.i» , 

l.tilil ill the .Set>,ir.Ue, One lii-epir.il.le, / 

T>:- Ilfi'rfii.iJ-d.I.i. HiM.k IS. 


llus fumlim.cmivl bclii-f h, „„iiv Iwuls nuturallv 
o the furtiKT iK-lic-f Itijat ;.ll thins-s nUmt us u.'o 

but jOTrns^rj!iaiiifusluli,.ns_ crTl.e Jon; ai vi„o liR. , 

•ind that t ic.se pliciioinciia arc llcctint; nu'l irnper/ 

the .spirit which uifunus the,,,. 
S „.„„or al and cduic.s. 1„ ,„|.er ,v„rds. it leads 
to the hehet that -IlhUl ktll is the nnlc u j, . 

1 Hither, It „„i,y li.7at the root „f th„Ks 
"tost liave 8o,„e .share „f the nature of C, I i 
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^ U9 to apprehend material things, so the spirit is 
given us to apprehend sp iritual things, and that 
Jto disregard the spirit in spiritual matters, and to 
} trust to reason is as foolisli as if a carpenter, about 
f to begin a piece of work, were deliberately to reject 
^ his keenest and sharpest tool. The methods of 
mental and spiritual knowledge are entirely different. 
For five know a thing mentally by looking at it/ 
from out.side, by comparijig it with other things, 
by analjiisiri^and definmg it, ^vhcrcas we can know 
^ a thing .spiritually^onl y by becoming it. We must 
‘ he thc_ J>^ing iijitijf, and not m^ely talk about it 
or look at it/ Wc nmst be in love if wo arc to know 
■ what love is ; we must be musicians if we arc to 
know what music is ; we must be godlike if we are 
to know what God is. For, in/P nrphyrv*a words : 
‘|“lLiko is known only by like, and the condition of 
f all knowledge is that the subject should become 
'^likc to the objccl/r" So t}iat|to the j nystic , whether 
/ ho bo philosopher, poet, artist, or priesC^ ho aim 
of life is to beepme like Llod. and thu s to atto in 
to uniorTwith the Divine/ Hence, for him, life is 
a continual advanceT a ceaseless aspiration ; and 
^ reality or truth is to the seeker after it a vista ever 
' expanding and charged with ever deeper meaning. I 
John Sniith,'^thc Cambridge Platonist, has summedrt 
4up ‘the inystic position ^nd desire in one brief^ 


on ^ 

sentence, when he says, ‘^uch as men themselves 


i 







II 
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are, such will God Himself seem to them to be/’ 
For, as it takes two to communicate the truth, ono 
to speak and one to hear, so our knowledge of God 
IS precisely and accurately limited by our capacity 
to receive Him. “ Simple people,” 'says Eokhart, 
conceive that we are to see God as if He stoodp> 
on that side and we on this. It is not so : God i' 
and I arc one in the act of my perceiving Hinf^ 1{ 

belief, 

tbough ,t IS one not always consistcntly/or dcfniitoly 
stated by aU myst,os. It is implied by Plato when 
says, ) Alljt no'vlcdge is rccoUeetion l" This is5\ 

I he hchef ,n pre-existence or persistent life, (tho!l 

I are in.mortaj! and no n^ 
came , to existence when we were horn than 

tn°! I'dealrf 0“'^ bodies disintegrate. 

/I e Idea is familiar in Wordsworth’s 0,1c on the 
inUmations of Immortality^ 

baf'm.ed'thrmmra/’'’^’* '>e 

fe-eual arJSTaSt & ‘St 

Btrated fLts, but on demon- 1 ' 

knowlcdgt jl-^ “ innar eX. 

/%_h^lt, hejrns,^, 
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convinced ; |^t his experience does not convince! 
^ny one 'Ihe inysilc is somewhat m the 

position of a man who, in a world of blind men, 
has suddenly been granted sight, and who, gazing 
at the sunrise, and overwhelmed by the glory of 
lit .\tries. l^w cvc]- fo ll ^ingl x-. to coinov in hU 
what he..sci‘s.^ ' Oiey, naturally, y ^oiild be sccntical 
about it. and would be iiwlined to .sa\’ that he is 
talking foolishly an<l incoherently. Bui the simile 
is not altogether parallel. I'licre is this clityerence. 
Tlie mystic is not alone ; all through the ages we 
have the testimony of men and women to uhom 
this vision has Ijcen granted, and the record of what 
they have seen is amazingly similar, considerijig the 
disjiarity of jiersonality and eircumslancc.s. And 
further, the world is not j)eople<l with totally blind i 
men. 'I he mystics would lu-ver holil the andienn ; \ 
th ey do liold.^ were it not that the vast majority 
of people have in themselves what Wil liain . Tamos 
as called a ‘f mystic al g erm which makes re.sponsc 
to their me.s.sage. 

James s description of his own j)osition in this 
matter, and li j.s fcelinrr for a “ JieyondJ ’ is one 
to which mntihorloss “ unmystical ” jicople-. would 
.subscribe. He compares it to a tvmc that is always 
singing in the hack of his mind, hut which’ he can 
never identify nor whistle nor get rid of. “ It is,” 
he says, ” vcr\- vague, and impossible to describe 
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or put into Mi i rds ,, . . E.specially at times of moral 
crisis It comes to me. as tlie sense of an unknown 
something backing me up. It is most indefinite. 

0 be .sure, and rather faint. And yet I know 
that It It should cea.sc tliere uonld lie a great hu.sh. 
a great Void in iny life/* ^ 

I I Jn-s sciwai im i . w ^h many peu nle experience 

^ g tU Qt l Ol iaLcxaXt at ion . would seem to be the 
n^t glimmerings of that secret power which, witli 

tat |,,c.o„R.s ,|„.,r dtlmiu; Jaauiu- o£ . vision 
and i "" ‘■"■"8''^""' for tliis facnltv 

' ■■ iuv.«tk- .vason " - vos.nl,. 

■' voss^v,"^;. 

I., uli » ^ ,n.>o.l 

r 
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Of liarmony, and the deep power of joj, 

We see into tbe life of things. 

Tinkrn Abbff/, 

/“Harmony” and “Joy,” it may be noted, are the 
two words used most constantly by those who have 
experienced this vision. 

/Tlie mystic reverses the ordinary- methods of 
reasoning : he must believe before lie can know. 
As it is put m tlic 'J / (eologiaTjennant'ca , 
would know before he believeth cometh never to 
Tue knowledge.’/ Ju.st as the sense of touch is not 
the faculty concerned with realising the beauty of 
Jthe sunrise, so th e intellect Ls not the faculty con - 
|c erncd with spiritual knowledge, and ordinary 
[intellectual methods of ^oof , therefore, or of 
argument, the m3’8tic holds, are powerless and 
futile before these questions ; for, in the words 
of Tennyson’s Ancient Sage — j 

^ rhoii caiist not prove tho Nanu*lcsA» O my son, 

^ Nor canst thou prove tho world thou mo vest in : 

Thou canst not prove that thou art hoily nlotio, 

Nor canst thou prove that thou art sjnrit olono, 

Nor cunst thou prove that thou ait both in one : 

Thou canst not prove thou art immortal, no, 

Nor yet that thou art mortal— ^nay, my son. 

Thou caast not prove that I who speak with thee 
Am not thyself in converse with thyself, 

I tor nothing worthy proving can be proven, 

''Nor yet disprovon. 

yS^'uilmhsm is of immens^iinportance in n^’sticism jf 
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indeed, /s^nMlsm^nd mythology are, as it were 

This necessity for 
6}m^l5hi IS an integral part of the belief in unity • 

CLf f. symbolism rests on the 

|fcohef tliat all things in Nature haye something in 

fcommon something in which they are really aLd, 
^ In order to be a tnie symbol, a thine must b^ nanlTJ 

U he same as t Jn^hichirsVmholises L 'j 

laws goyerned by similar 

leaves areV'^ to s,„i,iar results; or falling. 
fl — ^ ^ syntbol of hninn n ijeoaiise // 

r-zr »i-t=Ss~h;z: 

« »ignificant 'or svmh ii 
must by i, ‘ U finite inteliigenc,; , 

A. C. Bradley. iflOl, of It. L. KtUkship, cd. 
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Nettleship points out. for instance, that bread can 
only be itself, can only be food, by entering into 
something else, as.^iniilating and being assimilated, 
and that the nioic it lose.s itself (Avhat it began by 
being) tlic more it " hmls itself ' (what it i.s intended 
to bo). If uc follow carefuiK' tlic analysis Ncltleshij) 
mahe.s of the action of bread in the physical work!, 
wo can sec t hat to the man of nnstic temnei- tt- 
t hrows m ore lij/ht tbaji do voIitmws of st inu.ns on J 
what seems sotnetimes a hard savi ng, and wh at / 


J 


i s at the same time the ultimate iinstical counsel. J 
Hf 1 tii>; lifo vh?v|l 

It is worth while, in this eoiinccti(jn, to |)onder 
the cons'.tant use ('hri>t make.s of nature symbolism, 
drawing tlie attention of His hearers to liic analogies 
in t (ic law we sec woiLiag around ws to tlw 
l aw working in the spiritual world , ['riie yearly 
harvest, the sower and his seed, the leaven in thejj 
loaf, the grain of mustard-seed, the lilies of the fielcl. 
the action of lire, worms, moth. rust, breiul. wine, and 
water, the mvsterv of the wind, unseen and vet felt — 
e ach one of the.se i.s show n to contain and exemplify 
a_grea t and abiding t ruth./ 

d’liis is tlie attiUide, flivse aic the things, which 
lie at the In art of mysticism, ^n th e light of .Uj is, 

{ noihiitg iiL the^-o rkL is (rivia l. noHihig is_iuiiin- 
^jiort ant. noti cing is coinnion or It is the 


,ing that Bkike h a.s ervsb -dlis<>fl tti_L[ie line-t : 
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To SCO a worhl in a prain of ^an«l 
And A Heaven in a wild llower. 

Hold Infinity in the y.xhu of your hand 
And Eternity in on hour. 

tnie luystic tlicn, in tlu* full son<c of tlie term, 
IS onfe who hiou-s there is unitv under diversiiv 

and he knows it hv 
tlic most perfect of nil tests for the person eoneerned 

I.ecause IviMinsJUUy It.uc nnstieisniAand IhiJ 

cannot ho over-emphasisecMi s an experien.-o 

lit -m experiiiieiital seienee. and. ns 
latniore luvs .said. it_i^t sJneoM..i,uin i(ahle lo ihost 
who liave not experierteedHt/as is the odour of ii 
vioet to tiiose who have neVer smelt one. In it> 
highest eo.tsuunnati.>n it is the|. supreme a<lve ntt.r. 

It IS /the flight of theAloneto t]Si;.n.. y-!ll - 

As hist.i^u-dTTTIff^T;^;^^ nniik^x] 

thinlvor or plulo.sopluT,| the praelieal mv.st'ic h-.s 
< roc, knowledge of .n ,r„!ra .!li T ^ i; , lAl ^ 1 : 

He e„n»eq„en,lv Inns invarinblv aCsi upon . 
knowledge ns inevitably ns ihe blind '...nn 

of reye! use 

ndi^oTulnffT''''' “'‘Iv Hvo 

eoneerned prnnnrily wi.b n stud'; gr^J 
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souls who are mystics in the full and supreme 
sense of the word. For an examination of their 
lives and vision Evelyn Underhill’s valuable book 
should be consulted. Our object is to examine 
very briefly tlie chief English writers — men of letters 
and poets — whose inmost principle is rooted in 
mysticism, or whose work is on the whole so per- 
meated by mystical thought that their attitude of 
mind is not fully to be understood apart from it.|^ 
Naturally it is with the poets wc find the most 
complete and continuous expression of mystical 
thought and inspiration. Naturally, because it has 
ever been the habit of the English race to clothe 
tlieir profoundest thought and their highest aspira- 
tion in poetic form. ^Vc do not possess a Plato,] 
a Kant, or a Descartes, but wc have Shakespeare 
and W'ordsworth and Browning. And further, 
the essence of mjsticism is to believe that ever^*- 
thing we see and kn ow is symbolic of something 
greyer, m^ticlsni is on one side the poetry ofji/o. 
For po etry, als o, consists in findin g rese mblances, 
and universalisei tFe^uVrticulnrs with wliich it 
deaTs ^ ircnce tTHTuttcranccs of the poets on m^ t ica 1 
philosophj’ arc peculiarly valuable. i Tlic philosophe r/; 
approaches philosophy directly, thp ^poc tjahlkpiely/;|/' 
but tne inairect teaching of a poet touchcis us 
[more profoundly than the direct lesson of a moral 
reatise, because the latter appeals principally to 
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our reason, ^exea^ Ui^poet touches our " tran‘^- 
cen dental feeli ng/' ~ ■“ ^ 

"^0 it is that mysticism underlies the thought of 
most of our great poets, of nearly all our greatest 
poets.if we except Chaucer, Drydeu, Pope, and Byron 
S]iak^re . pust he I t il nru o ne s ide, first, because 
the dramatic form does not lend itself to the expres- 
sion of mystical feeling, and secondly, because even 
m the poems there is little real mysticism, thomdi 
* there is much of the fashionable Platonism. Shake- 
sp^are_is metaphysit;al r ather than mvstic;i7 ~H...- 

tlMLtJlie"^cd^p;7^cian 

J^fjoj^now the beginnings o'r causes i 

mystic feds 

i^Xading up to union with I 

Engli-sh mystics ^ 

t he theoret Lr stle of 
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instance witli which Plotinus largely deals. TJiey 
have been mainly practical mystics, such as AVilliajii 
La^ 1'hosc of the poets A\ho have consciolislv 
had a system and desired to impart it, have done 
so from th(i practical point of ^•iew, urging, like 
Wordswortli, the importance of contemplation and 
) meditation, or, like lilake. the value of cultivating 
^ tlie imagination ; and in Ixjth ca.'Jcs enforcing tlic 
necessity of cleansi ng the inner lif e, if we are to 
^ boeo?ne con.scious of our divine nature and our 
great heritage. 

For the sake of clearness, this thought mav 
first be traced very briefly as it appears chrono- 
logically ; it will, houover, lu? considered in detail, 
not in order of time, but according to the special 
a-spect of Reing through whit'h the writer felt most 
in touch with the divine life. For mystics, unlike 
other thinkers, .scientific or j)hilosophical, have 
little chronological development, since " mystic 


-.^truths can neither age nor tlie.” So much is this 
<the case that passa^s of Plotinus and 'rennyson, 
/of Boehme and l^aw , of Eckhart and Browning, 
^may be placed side In' side and be scarcely dis- 
)tinguishable in thought. Yet, as the race evolves, 
icertain avenues of sensation .seem to become more 
Kvidely opened uj>. This is noticeable with regard 
•jrto Nature. Love , BeauLv. W'isdoni, and De votio n, 
^ithese'Tjavc been well-trod<len patlis to the One 
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).• 

ever since the days of Plato and Plotinus; hut. 
with the great exception of St Francis of A.^sisi 
and liis immediate followers, we have to wait for 
more modern times be fore we_ fin^^the iutc.nso 
feeli ng o f t1i eT )ivtmty in Xat uro widfli we asswiate 
whh tl^ name pf_\Vordsworth. It i” in th^enTpha- 
sis of tliis iuspect of the mystic vision that English 
writers are supremo. Henry ^'aughan. Wordsworth, 
lirowning, Richard JefTeries. Francis Thompson, 
and a host of other poet-seers have crystallised in 
immortal word.s this illuminated vision of the world 
The thought which has been de.scribed as mysticaO 
has its roots in tl tc_ East, i n the <:icat ()iii>TU;d 
The inysterious^-crct ' taught bv the 

Lpanishacls i.s that the*! .ji Cl or sniritnnl 
njssj^ie only sourc(.-_Qf true knowlctbr .. Xhe 
Hindu calls the soul the - seer ” or the - knower. ’ 

of It as a ^eat eye in t he centre of his 
biaiijt,-which if he c^iWites his attentiem upon 
it. IS able to look outward.s and to gaze upon Reality 
ilie soul ,s capable of this because in essenee ‘it 
I-' one with Brahman, the univer sal soul The' 
apparent p,arati<.n is an illusion wrought by 

’"T' ub^tr,,;- 
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This t}'pe of thought certainly existed to some 
extent in both Greece and Egj'pt before the Christian 
era. Much of Plato’s thouglit is mystical in essence, 
and that which be points out to be the motive force 
of the philosophic mind is also the motive force 
of the mystic, namely, the elem ent of attraction, 
and so of love to wards the t h ing wh ich is akin to 
linn. Tlie illusti^tion of the dog being philosophic 
because he is angry with a stranger but welcomes 
his friend,* though at first it may seem, like many 
of Plato’s illustrations, far-fetched or fanciful, in 
truth goes to the very root of his idea. Eamiliarity, 
akinness, is the basis of attraction and affection. 
IThe desire of wisdom, or the love of beauty, is there- 
(fore nothing but the yearning of the soul to join 
I itself to what is akin to it. This is the leading con- 
ception of the two great mj'stical dialogues, the 
/Symposium and the Pha'drus. In the former, 
Socrates, in the words of the .stranger prophetess 
Diotima, traces the path along which the soul must 
travel, and points out the steps of the ladder to be 
climbed in order to attain to union with the Divine. 


Himself . 

under tlio Influence of true love rifling upward from 
these begins to koo that bcauly. is not far fron» tlio end. And the 

* JUpubliCt ii. 37G. 



From rise to beauty 

of mini.aiul-3fiiEit, aiuLso_to_tl^Beauty of God 
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true order of going or U-ing led by another to the things of love L, 
or“t? «l«n8 'vhich he mo.mts upwards 
^ ®V ‘•"e ‘o ‘'0. and from 

f he nr.r 7 K 7" ''"ivc. at 

1 bclutv r rK 7^'* 

live in tile r ' ■,* “ ‘7***^® should 
U%c, in the contcmi»lation of beauty absolute.^ 

? That IS a passage whose music re-echoes throuch 
many pages of English literature, especially in the 
{ poems of Spenser, SheUey, and Keats. 

^ may therefore he regarded as th e snnrer> r.f 

7 "V'«tic i sm in Fau ifl pe . but it is Plotinus. 
,hi8 disciple, the Keo-platonist, who is the faih^f 

European mysticism in its full sense, practical as 
\ jveli as speculative, and who is abo its^^ most pro- 
ound exponent. Plotinus (a.d. 204-270), who was 
an Egj-ptian by birth, lived and studied under 
Ammomus Sakkas in Alexandria at a time when it 

many e7 ^777' surrounded by 

philosophy (his cS Hcrmotic 

U ^u>ii^vaa_Jii:L.Qiux,exp^ for his 


D 


‘ StjmpoMiutn, 211 , 212 , 
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biographer Porphyry has recorded that during the 
six years he lived with Plotinus the latter attained 
^|four times to ecstatic union with “ the One.” 
Plotinus combined, in unusual measure, the intel- 
lect of the inetaphysician with the temperament of 
the great psychic, so that he Mas able to anal3se 
M'ith tlie most ])rccisc dialectic, experiences M’hich 
in most cases paralyse the tongue and blind the 
discursive rea.son. Jlis sixth Enncad, “ On the 
Good or tJic One,” is one of the great philosophic 
treatises of the Morld, and it sums up in matchless 
Mords the M’hole m^’stic position and experience. 
There are two statements in it Mhich contain the 
centre of the M’ritcr's thought. “ God is not external 
to any one, but is j)rescnt in all things, though they 
arc ignorant that he is so.” “ God is not in a certain 
place, but M’hcrever aiij’thing is able to come into 
contact M ith him there he is present ” {Enn. vi. t), 
4, 7). It is because of our ignorance of the 
indwelling of God that our life is discordant, for 
it is clashing with its own inmost principle. We 
do not know ourselves. If mc did, mc Mould know 
that the May homo to God lies Mithin ourselves. 

“ A soul that knoM's itself must knoM' that the 
jiroper direction of its eiierg}' is not outuards in a 
straight line, but round a centre M'hich is M'ithiu it 
{Enn. vi. li, § 8). 

The Mhole Universe is one Viist Organism {Enn. 
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ix. 4, §§ 32, 45), and the Heart of God, the tionrce 
of all life, is at the centre, in which all finite things^ 
have their being, and to which they must flow 
back : for there is in this Organism* so Plotinus 
conceives, a double circulatory movement, an 
eternal out-breathing and in-breathing, the uay 
down and the way up. The way down is the out- 
going of the undivided “ One ” towards manifesta- 
tion. From Him there flows out a succession of 
emanations. The first of these is the “ Nous ” or 
Over-Mind of the Universe, God as thought. The 
Mind” in turn throws out an image, the third 

Trinity, the Soul of all things. 
Ihis, hke the “ Nous,” is immaterial, but it can 
act on matter. It is the link between man and 
t.od, for It has a lower and a higher side. The 
lower side d^res a body and so creates it. but it 
IS not wholly incarnate in it. for. as Plotinus says, 
the soul always leaves something of itself abovl’’^ 

proceed t he individua l 

'-^ouk,fiUacn. 

lature is triple, the animal or sensual soul, closelv 
hound to the body, the logical reasoning hlmuui 

th^'n'” ‘"['^“cetual soul, which is one with 

«lich ITan ' ““■« “"'I “f 

»uicu ii IB an image, 

“‘si" because 

l.rM they were m deUghted wilU their Uberty 
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and surroundings (like children let loose from 
their parents, says Plotinus), that the 3 ^ ran away 
in a direction as far as possible from their source. 
The}' thus became clogged w'itli the jo 3 ’s and dis- 
tractions of this lower life, which can never satisfy 
them, and thej* are ignorant of their own true 
nature and essence. In order to return home, 
tlio soul has to retrace the path along which she 
came, and the first step is to get to know herself, 
and so to know God. (See Enn. vi. 9, § 7.) Thus 
onl}' can she bo restored to the central unity of the 
universal soul. This first stage on the upward 
path is the purgative hfe, which includes ail the 
civic and social virtues, gained tlirough general 
purification, sclf-disciphne, and balance, W'ith, at 
the same time, a gradual attainment of detachment 
from the things of sense, and a desire for the things 
of the spirit. 

The next step i.s to rise jip to mind {Enn. v. 
1, to thb~\vorld of pure thought, the highest 

unity po-ssible to a self-conscious being. Tliis is 
often called the illuminative life, and it might be 
summed up as concentration of all the faculties 
— will, intellect, feeling — upon God. And lastly 
comes the Jinitivo life, which is contemplation, 
the intense desire of the soul for union with God, 
the momentar>’ foretaste of which has been experi- 
enced by many of the mystics. This last stage 
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of the journey home, the supremo Adventure, 
the ascension to the One above thought, this cannot 
be spoken of or explained in words, for it is a state 
beyond words, it is “ a mode of vision which is 
Q £8taay.’_l \\’hen the soul attains to this state, the 
On^ suddenly appears. with nothing between.” 
” and they arc no more two hut on e ; and the soul 
is no more conscious of the Tod>- or of whether 
she lives or is a human being or an essence ; she 
know’s only that she has what she desired, that she 
IS where no deception can come, and that she would 
not exchange her bliss for the whole of Heaven itself ” 
Kparaphrased from Enn. vi. 7, § 24). - 

Tlio inBuence of Plotinus upon later Christian 
mysticism was immense, though mainly indirect 
through the writings of two of his spiritual di.sciples, 
St Aijgustine (354.450), and the unknown writer, 
probably of the early sixth century, possibly a 
bynan monk, who ascribes his works to Dionvsius 
the_ .Wpag.te,_ the friend of St Paul. The works 

T.at>n 1 translated from Greek into 

John Pl'ilosopher and scholar, 

th^ Widely influenced Inter medinival mysticism. 
,^_T ^sion ° Eastcr jwnystieism with Clirist,nni„. 

_y m, a change olreaJy foreshadbwcJ uTPlko 
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for it was in part the natural outcome of the Greek 
delight in material beauty , but finally consummated 
\ 1 by the teachings of the Christian fait h. Eastern 
thought was pure soul-conscioasness, its teaching 
was to annihilate the flesh, to deny its reality, 
to look within, and so to gain enlightenment. 
Christianity, on the other iiand, was centred in the 
doctrine of-thc Incarnation, in the inj’Stery of God 
the Father revealing Himself in human form. 

J . Hence the human body, human love and relation - 
t^V^ Vhips became sanctifie d, b ecame indeed a means o f 
r evelation of the divine , a nd the mystic no long er 
t urned hi.s thoughts wholly inwards , bu t also qiit^ 
w ards and upwards, t o the F ather wh o loved him 
and to the Son who had died for him. Tlius, in the 
West, mystical thought has ever recognised the 

i |<lcep symbolism and .^acredness of all that is human 
[and natural, of hiin ian lovii. of the hu man intollco t. 
and of the na tural world . A ll those things which 
' \ t o tlio Eastern^^hinker are l)tit an obstrim tinn and 
a veil, t o the Western have become the very mea ns 
of spiritual ascen t.* The ultimate goal of the 
Eastern m3'stic is summed up in his assertion, 

, • This (lifltinction hotween Eaflt ftn<l West holds |?oo<l oti the 

whole, elthonsh on the one side wo find the heretical Bralmiiti 
followers of Uhalti. and Ramanamla and his Krent fllsciplo, Knhir, 
who taHght that man was the supreme manifestation of Ood; and 
on the other, occasional lapse* Into Quietism and repudiation of the 
l>o<ly. Soo Thf .\fijiittr. ITay. hy E. Underhill, pp. 22.2S. 
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“ T am Brahman.” whereas the Western mvsti(“ 
believes that “ he who sees t he Infinite in all things. 
sees God.” 

y In tlie twelfth and thirteenth centuries the 
) mystical tradition was carrie<l on in Fran^^e by 
St Bcrnanl (1091-1153), the Abbot of 'cTain-aux, 
and the Scotch or Irish Richard of the Abbey 
of St \ ictor at Paris, and in Italy, among many 
others, by S t Bon aventura (1221-1274), a close 
f stiulent of Dionysius, and these three form the 
I chief direct influences on our earliest Englisli 
mystics. 


England shares to the full in the wave of mysticall 
experience, thought, and teaching which swept] 
/over Europe in the fourteenth and early fifteenth/ 
c^liluricii, aiKl _at the mystical litoraturo of 
England, a.s also of France, Germany, Ital\-, and 
Swcdcji, IS Durciv re ligious or devotion al in type, 
prose ^aiiscs for the most part containing practical 
1 instruction for the inner life, written by hermits 
y priests, and “ anchoresses.” In the fourteenth 
centur}’ wo have a group of such nTiters of great 

Ro^, \UIter Hilton, Julian of Norwich, and the 

(of UThin^ * 1 ^ Unknowing, we have a body 

\oi nur fift the steps 

ecstalE^union 

h Inc h throb w ith life anTTdevotional fervour. 
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^ From the time of Julian of NorwiVli. who uas 
< still alive in 1413, wc find practically no literature 
? of a mystical tA-pe until we come to Spenser’s Hvmn s 
7 l(159G), a nd these embody a Platonism reached 
I 'l argely through the imellect a nd not a mvstic 
j experience. It would seem at first sight as if 
these hymns, or at any rate the two later one.s in 
honour of Heavenly Love and of Heavenly Beauty, 
^hould rank as some of the finest mystical verse 
in Englisli. Yet_ this is not the__casc. They are 
saturated with the spirit of Plato, and they express 
in musical form the lofty ideas of the Symposium 
and the Pheedrus : t hat beauty , more near ly than 
a ny other earthly thing r- resomblcs its heavenly 
p rototyp e, a nd that therefore the sight of i t kindle s 
joyfi, whi ch is tlio exciteme nt and r apture arous ed 
i nthosoLd bv^the remem brance of tjmt divine beauty 
kvhich once iL knew. And Spenser, blowing Plato, 
traces the stages of ascent traversed by the lover 

I of beauty, until he is caught up into union with 
God Himself. Yet, notwithstanding their melody and 
their Platonic doctrine, the note of the real mystic 
I is wanting in the Hymns, t he note of him who writes 
of these things beca use ho knows them. 

It would take some spa^o to support this view 
in detail. Any one desirous of testing it might 
read the account of transport of the soul when rapt 
into union with the One as given by Plotinus 
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(Enn. vi. 9, § 10), and compare it with Spenser’s 

description of a similar experience Hi/mne of 

Heavenly Beautie, IL 253-273). Despite thei r 

poe ^mclod}’, Spensers words .sound poor and 

tnv^ Instead of preferring to dwell on the 

unutter ajjle ecsta sy, cont entment , an d bliss of the 

; ex^epnce^ he is far more anxious to emphasise 

|tho fact that “all that pleased carst now seemcs 
to paine. 

The contradictorv’ nature of his belief is also 
arresting. Jr, the early part of the llytnne of 
Heavenly Beanlie, in speaking of the glory of God 

norind'" thefnselves may 

not (ndure His sight, he says, as Plato does. 

n.oroforo. which „nfo h loi.l 

\ Vi..ch in l..^,tv excelinu. 


Fmm Sovcraijio Light 

‘“e It is the ™ico 


s\ 
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of the Puritan, who is also an artLst, who shrinks 
from oarthlj’ beauty because it attracts him, who fears 
it, and tries to despise it. In truth, the dominating 
feature in Spenser’s poetry is a curious blending 
of Puritanism of spirit with the Platonic mind. 

In the se venteenth cent ury, however, England 
„j^£::^is peculiarly rich in writers steeped in mystical 
thought. ■ 

First come the Quakers, headed by George Fox. 
This rediscovery’ 'and ^section of tlio ruystica l 
element in religion gave rise to .a great deal of 
writing, much of it veiy* interesting to the student 
of religious thought. Among the Journals of the 
early Quakers, and especially that of George Fox, 
there are passages which charm us with fliei 


s ince rity, q uaintne ss, an d pure flamc.of enthusiasm, 
bu t these works cannot as a wh ole bo rankocL_as 
literature. Then we have the little group of 
CaTiil^i^go Platonists, Henry’ i\forc, John Smith, 
Benjamin Whichcote, and John Norris of Bemerton. 
These arc all Platonic philosophers, and among 
their writings, and especially in those of John 
Norris, are many passages of mystical thought 
clothed in noble prose. H enry Alor o, who is also 
a poet, is in character a typical ( mystic, serene, 
buoyant, and so spiritually happy that, as he told 
a i frien d, li e was somet i mes “ alAiost mad with 
pleasure." His poetical facuUylsTEow^cr, entirely 
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siibonlinated to his ]>hiIo 5 ophy. and tlie larger 
portion of his work consists of passages from tlie 
Enneads of Plotinus turned into ratlier obscure verse. 

So that lie is not a poet and artist who, working 
in the sphere of the imagination, can directly present 
to us mystical thoughts and ideas, but ‘ratlier a 
mystic philosopher who has versified some of his 
discourses. this time also manv of the “ met.T- 
pliysi£td _j>oets are mystical in much of tlio ir 
t hougl^. uFief among tlmseTs John Dopne andl? 
™ maj also include Henry Van><han, Traliltrno;^,*' 


Crashaw, and Oeorg(r 4 lerbert. 

JWnvninight at first sight appear to have 
many o( the characteristics of the mystic, for ho 
had certain very intense psychic experiences nhich 
a 0 of he nature of a direct revelation of God to 
1.0 soul; and m Ins vivid religious autohiographv 
.mcc Ahoumling, he recorils sensations ivhich are 
akin to those felt by Rolle, Julian, and many others 

Bep.aratcd from the mystics in spirit and tempera 
mo.it and belief. Ho is a Puritan, overwhelmed 
a'*ii ^ of sin, the horrors of punishment in 

through • eret;:n“'™i!7^??^^^^ 
ment, sensitive to'’tlm“point'’T'r 

O tne point of disease anti gifted 
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/ with an abnormally high visualising power . Hence 
his resemblance to the mj-stics, which is a resem- 
blance of psychical temperament and not of spiritual 
attitude. 

In the eighteenth century the names of Willia m 
I^a^i’ and William Blak e shine out like stars against 
a dark firmament of “ rationalism ” and unbelief. 
Their writings form a remarkable contrast to the 
prevailing spirit of the time. Law expresses in 
clear and pointed prose the main teachings of the 
German seer Jacob Boehnie ; * whereas Blake 
sees visions and has knowledge which lie strives 
to condense into forma of picture and verse which 
may be understood of men. The influen eo of 
Bochme in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
is ver^ far-reaching. In addition to completely 
subjugating the strong intellect of Law, ho pro- 
foundly influenced Blake. He also affected Thomas 
Erskine of Linlathen, and through liim, CaLlylc, 
yj. W. Farquhar, F. H. Maurice, and others. Hegel, 
/Schelling, and Schlegel are alike indebted to him, 
and through them, through his French disciple 
St Martin, and through Coleridge— who was much 
attracted to him — some of his root-ideas returned 
('again to England in the nineteenth century, thus 
preparing the way for a l ^tter__under8ta nding of 
myRt.i J thoimhL Th'r~Swedi8h seer Emmanuel 

» For an account of Boohmo’s philosophy, soo pp. 91-03 below. 
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S wedenbo rg (1688-1772) was another strong influ- 
ence in the later eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries. Swedenborg in some ways is euriousK" 
material, at any rate in expression, and in one ])oint 
at least he differs from other mj-stics. That is. ho 
does not seem to believe that man has within him 
a spark of the divine essence, but rather that he 
IS an o-gan that reflects the divine life. He is n M 
r eeipient of life, but not a nart of life God ^ 

is thought of ag^ a light or s un outside, from wliich 
Jspiritual heat and light (=lovc and M-isdom) How 
linto men. But, apart from this important differ- 
ence, Swedenborg’s thought and teaching arc 
entirely mystical. He believes in the substa ntial 
reah ^f spiritual thin^ . a^ d that the most essentia l ‘ 
part of a person s natureT That whicli 

ttutji jnm mto the spiritual world, is his hatM, He 

teaches mat heaven is not a jdace. but a (li^dition. 
that there js no question of outside reward.^ or 
Ipunishments, and man makes his own heaven or 
non ; for, as Patmore pointedly expresses it— 


Icc-cold ucems In avpu’s iioJilc gJow 
To RpiriU whose viul hc.n is hell. 


nhvakll* Vf belong only to 

IwoHd spiritual 

^ makes presence, for thought is act. 
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He holds that instinct is spiritual in origin ; and 
the principle of his science of correspondences is 
based on the belief that everything outward and 
jj \isible corresponds to some invisible entity wh ich 
/■^i s its nnvard and spiritual catise. This is the view 
echoed by Sirs Browning more than once in Aurora 
Leigh — 

There not a flower of ^prinir, 
iThat dies in June, but vauiit.s it.ncU allied 
^By is<nie and syinbub by Hignilicanco 
And corrcHi>ondence . to that B|>irit«worId 
OuUido tbo limits of our .spare and iiinc% 

Whereto we are boun d. 

In all this and much more, Swedenborg’s thought 
lis mystical, and it has had a quite unsuspected 
/jjamount of influence in England, and it is diffused 
through a good deal of English literature. 

Blake knew some at least of Swedenborg’s books 
well ; two of his friends, C. A. Tulk and FJaxman, 
were devoted Swedenborgians, and he told Tulk 
that he had two different states, one in which he 
liked Swedenborg's writings, and one in which he 
disliked them. Unquestionablj', the^' sometimes ^ 
irritated him, and then he abused them, but it is 
only necessary to read his annotations of his copy 
of Swedenborg’s Wisdom of the Angds (now in the 
British Museum) to realise in the first j)lacc that 
he sometimes misundei-stood Swedenborg’s position, 
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and secoudly, that when he did understand it, he 

in agreement with it, and that he 
jand the Swedb h geer had miicli in comm on 
Coleridge admired Swedenborg, he gave a good 
deal of time to studying him (see Coleridge’s letter 
to C. A. Tulk, July 17, 1820), and he, with Boehme 
were two of the four - Great Men ” unjustly branded! 
about whom he often thought of writing a “ ^’indi• 
cation” (Coleridge’s Note.s on Noble’s Appeal 

Collected U’oris, cd. Shedd, 1S53 and 188-1, vol v 
p. 52G). 


Emcigpn owes much to SwedenhoiY> » and . Emer- 
son’s thought had much influence in EiKdand’ 
Carlyle also was attracted to him (see“ his letter 
fiom Chelsea, November 13. 1852); Mrs Browning 
stud.ed lum with enlhusiu.sm and spenrthTwmTer 
ot 18aL-3 in meditation on his j.hilosopliv {Letters, 

W. 11. p. 141), which bore fruit four years later in 
Aurora Leigh. 

Covcntry_j>atmore is, however, the 

venter most .saturate.! with Swedenborgs thought 

>>nd Ins An, el in ,/,c e.nbodi« the ntnn 

in Peculiar views expiossed 

si-'nifieMcc'’ "'“■■riago and their 

oiimcance. It is not too much to sav that 

of lutmores thought, end that he was to 

* See Lu CMjy ou Lini Ikpr<4Lntativt J/cn. 
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him what Bochnie was to Law, the match %vhich 
set alight his mystical flame. Ho says Sweden- 
borg’s Heaven and Hell “ abounds with perception 
of tlic truth to a degree unparalleled ])erhap8 in 
uninspired writing,” and he asserts that lie never 
tires of reading him, “ he is unfathomably pro- 
found and yet simple.” * 

^^^latcver may be the source or reason, it is 
clear that at the end of the eighteentli century 
we begin to find a mystical tinge of thought in 
several thinkers and writers, such as ^urlt^, Coleridge, 
^and Thomas Erskine of LinJathen. This increases 
in the early nineteenth century, strengthened by 
the influence, direct and indirect, of Boehme, 
Swedenborg, and the German transcendental philo- 
sophers, and this m 5 ’ 8 tical spirit is very marked in 
Carl 3 'le, and, as we shall see, in most of the greatest 
nineteenth-centurv poets. 

In addition to those writers which are here dealt 
with in detail, there is much of the mj’stic spirit 
in others of the same period, to name a few onlj’, 
George Meredith, “ Fiona Maclcod,” Christina 
Rossetti, and ISIrs Browning ; while to-da^' WTlters 
like “ A. E.,” W- B. Yeats, and Evelyn Underhill 
are carr^’ing on the m^’stic tradition. 

4 

I jf^nioirs and Corr^^ptmdtncc of C. Pulmore^ by B. CIjampnoyd» 
1001, voJ- it- I>1>- 


CHAPTER II 

LOVE AXD BEAUTV MYSTICS 


In studying the mysticism of the En-ilish writers 

and more cspemlly of the poets, one is at once 

struck by theN^'i-sity of approach leading to unite 
of end. ’ ^ 

“There nre.“ PloUn.H. • .liflorcnt ro.n<b hv «luch thu ei.d 
/apprehension of the Infinile] may be reachwl. The love of bcaii tv. 
uch exalu the poet : t hat Jevotiori to the On e nii(t that ascent of 
science niueh makes the ambition of the philosoplier ; and that 
^and those i^a;j^ by wh ich some .Icvout and ardent so..l tn.wl. 
m lU moral punty tow ard7|£rfect»op.^^ are the great high, 
ways conducting to that heicht above the actual and the articular 

out"^ llTt'l T l»'i«ite. who shines 

out os from the deeps of the soul.”— m FUirrug. 

We have grouped together our English writers 
who are mystical in thought, according to tlie five 
\vT by which they have see n the Visio^ 

) ten ^ Even 

Svithin these groups, the method of approach the 

ntcrpretation or application of the I^a often 

|iS£L^°il! ^oaUeJ love-myi^llIrh TT^if, 

rmvstcrv “P™ ^oye'tS'the solutiSTSf the 
imystcry of l.fo. as the link between God and man. 
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JlTo Shelley this was a Rlorio us int uition, which 
^Ireached him througli his imagination, whereas 
the life of man as lie sau it roused in him little 
but mad indignation, wild revolt, and passionate 
protest. To Br own ing thi s was knowled ge — -know- 
ledge borne in ujion him just because of human life 
as he saw it, whicli to him was a clear proof of the 
great destiny of the race. He would have agreed 
with Patmore that “ vou can sec the disc of Divi- 
nity quite clearly tlirough the smoked glass of 
liumanity, but no otherwise.” He found “harmony 
in immortal souls, spite of the muddy vesture of 
decay.” 

The three great English poets who are 
fundamentally mysticalxBi thought are Browning. 
Wordsv^rth, and BlrfKe . Their philosophy or mys- 
tical belief, one in essence, though so differently 
expressed, lies at the root, as it is also the flower, 
of their life-work. In others, as in Shelley, Keats, 
and Rossetti, although it is the insjiiring force of 
[their poetry, it is no t^-a- fl}iitu?. Imrnint^ steadi ly ^ 
ar ^ evenly , raf.hpr a light, flaahipg nnf. j 

m itt^ntly into brilliant and dazzl ing 
HenceTiie man liimself is not so permeated by it : 

I and hence results the unsatisfied desire, the almost 
painful yearning, tl^e recurring disappointment and 
disillusionment, which we do not find in Browning, 
Wordsworth, and Blake. 


L()\-I- AND BEAl’TY MYSTICS 

In OUT first group we have four poets ot uiarkodly 
(lifTerent teinperanicnts— Sl iellcy in tensely spiritual'; 
Rossetti \vitl^i_stioiig (ingc of scn^ousness. i.f 
• eartluncss " injijs nature ; Browning, tlie l(eenl\- 
intellect^uan of the world, and Patmore a ouriou's 
nnxture oTTuaterialist and mystic; vet to all four 

li^isihe_semit_a^ thim.^ wortl. 

U QCl oossoss infr 

/ Sh^v helievod in a SouLoLt]ioX.liv.ai-se, a Spirit 
in which all things live and move and have (heir 
I-e.ng : which, as one feels in the Prcncihrus, is 
•‘‘-^inahle. Uiconceiy.Mdr even-k>.. h.r “the 

imagele^s.- His most passionate 
desne was m.t, as was Browning s. for an inerea^oil 

hu^Jw the mystieal 
jhject of us _^vm;^a^^ '^Sheii;^ 

C than anvnJtn el^ 

i« in somo wavs s i -B™"' 

vinu., expre, '7 "'“t 

* Lt i:; ri-"" «>’-■* - 

. ’ to hnn. and his vow o 
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dedication to its service. But the Prometheus is 
^hc most deeply mystical of his poems ; indeed, as 
Mrs Shelley says, ” it requires a mind as subtle 
and penetrating as Shelley’s own to understand 
the mystic meanings scattered throughout the 
poem.’' 

S helley, like Blake, regarde d t^ Immao, imagi na- 
Vtiqn'as a divine creative force ; Jprome^eus stands 
for tlie humarT imagination, or the genius of the 
world ; and it is Ois^ union Asia., the divine 

Idea, the Spirit of Beauty and of Love, from which 
a new universe is born. It is this union, which 
consuniniatcs the aspirations of humanity, that 
jShelley celebrates in the marvellous love-song of 
'Prometheus. A s befitted a discip le of Godwin. 
Jie believed in the divine potentiality of man, con- 
vinced that all good is to he found within man s 
own being, and that his progress depends on his 
own will. 

It u our wi\i 

Tliat thus unchains us to iwnuittcd ill— 

Wo might 1*0 olherwiso— wo might ho nil 
Wo <lrertni of hnj>j>y, high, inojosticnl. 
jVVhcTo is thu love, beauty, and truth wo seek 
'But in our mind ? 

Julian and Maddalo. 


In the allegorical introduction to the Revolt of 
Islam, which is an interesting example of Shelley’s 
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/■juystiful mytholog)’, wa have an insight into the 
^poet s view of the good power in the world. It is 
not an almighty creator standing outside mankind, 
but a power which suffers and. rebels and evolves, 
and is, in fact, incarnate in humanity, so that it 
is unrecognised by men, and indeed confounded 
with evil : — 


And tlic Great Spirit of (Jood di<l creep among 
'fho nations of m.-tiikind, .and every tongue 
(\irscd and b)n.sphemcd him ns he p.»s.sed, for none 
Knew good from evil. 


There is no doubt tliat to Shelley the form assumed 
hy the divine in man was love. Mrs Shelley, in 
her note to Ifosalind and Helen, says that,' “ in 
Ins cyc.s it was the essence of our being, and all woe 
and pam arose from the war made against it bv 
selfishness or insensibility, or mistake ; and ShelleV 
Inmself says, “the great secret of morals is love;- 
or a going out of our own nature, and an identifica- 
tion of ourselves with the beautiful which existd 
m thought, action or person, not our own.” 1 

Shelley was always scarchinfr f.. 
ahh^ghTe Knew well, through his study of Plato, 
llmt ihr'’"''' ■ f ^*^tlilx_amL^p^^L love, 

which leads to the- other, yet in actual praotio. r. 
Ufoun_d^d^o. He hedi^To ; "and 

only H month before his death, he summed up in a 
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sentence tlie tragedy of lait> life. He writes to Mr 
Gisborne about the Epipsychulion, saying that 
lie cannot look at it now, for — 


■■ the |)orsoii wliom it celcbr.itca \v.»s a cloud inste.-id of a Jiino.” 
and continue^, " If you are ciirioti<t, however, to hear wimt I am and 
liiivo been, it will tell you something thereof. It is an idealized 
history of my life and feelings. I th ink one is alwava in lovo wiUi 
s oniething or oth er ; the error — .ind_I c onfc-ss it L s not ea.sy for 
spirits ease<l in fk'-sh and blood to a void jt— consists in seeking in_n 
[ mortal im age the likeness of what i3^pcr hnp.<». otcrnnl ." 

No poet has a inorc distinct p hilosophy of life 
than Browning. Indeed he ha.s as much a 
to a place among the philosophers, as Plato 
to one among the poets Browning is a seer, ajid 
))re»e ininentlv _ a— my^atic ; and it is c.speemll\' iti- 
tcresting, as in the case of Plato and St Paul, to 
encounter this latter (juality a dominating char- 
acteristic of the mind of so keen and logical a 
dialectician. We see at once that the main position 
of Browning’s belief is identical with what we have 
fouml to be the characteristic of mysticism — u m't^^ 
u nder diversity at the centre of all existenc e. The 
same essence, the one life, e.xpresses itself through 

cverv diversity of form. 

^ % 

He dwells on tins again and again : 




(hcrttar, til I lie in ll*c* lU sh, in . 


And through all these forms there is growth ujiw 


I H ^ 

ind thv pl<ul. r 

,vlh unwarus. 
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Indeed, it is only upon this supposition that the 
poet can account for 

many a thrill 

Of kinship, I confcs.s to, with iho j>owtrs 
^ Called Nature : nnimaUs inanimate • 

In parts or in the whole, something the re 

^ land iko that so mehow mcet>; the man in TUt\ 

Prinr<’ HohrnA{irl,Schtc*tnfjnu. 

L’he poet sees that in each higher stage we hcncHt 
by the gaiwrcd experience of the past : and so man 
grows and expands and beeoincs capable of feeling 
for and with everything that live.s. At the same 
time the higher is not degraded by having worked in 
and tlirough the lower, for he distinguishes between 
vlthc continuous persistent life, and the temporary 
'coverings it makes u.sc of on its upward way ; 

From first to Iasi of lod^inj;, I I, 

Ami not at nil the place that hnrbonrcii me. 

llun^ity then, in Browning’s view, is not a 
collection W individuals, separate and often antarro- 
nistic, b ut! ono whole , ^ 

\\ hen I my *• you ” *tLs the common soul. 

The colleetivo I rnenn : the race of Man 
/ niftt received life in parla to live in n whole 
Aj ^^roy here nccortliuL^ to aod^a clear i»lu, ^ 

OlH Pielnrct in Flvn ucc, 

riub sense of ,inity is .shown in many wavs : for 
mtance, in Browning’s protest against the one- 
Hidcdness of mneteenth-century scientific thought, 
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the sharp distinction or gulf set up between science 
and religion. This sharp cleavage, to the mj'stic, 
is impossible. He knows, however irreconcilable 
the two may appear, that they arc but different 
aspects of the same tiling. This is one of the ways 
in which Browning anticipates the most advanced 
thought of the present day. 

? In Paracelsus he emphasises the fact that the exer- 
) lion of power in the intelligence, or the acquisition 
^ of knowledge, is useless without the inspiration of 
t love, just as love is waste without power. Paracelsus 
/ sums up the^iattcr when he says to Aprile — 

I too Imvo fioiight to KNOW na thou to love 
E xcluciiog love thou rcfu^cdst knowledcc*. . . . 

Wc must never part . . . 

Till thou tho lover, know ; anti the knower, 

Lovo— until both are SAved. 


.Arising logically out of tliis belief in unit}’, there 
follows, as with all mystics, the belief in the notentia l 
d ivinity of man, whic h per meate s, all Browning 's 
thought , and is continually hisisted on in .such 
poems as Rnhhi ben Ezra, A Death in the Desert, and 
The Ring and the Book. Ho takes for granted 


the fundamental position of the mystic, t hat th e 
I object of life is to know Go d ; and according to 
(the poet, in knowing love wo learn to know God. 

/ Hence it follows that love is the meaning of life, 
and tliat ho who finds it not 
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/< 


And ctenully must loso it. 


loses what he li\cd for 


Christina, 


For life with all it yields of joy nud woe 
hope and fear . . . 

Is just our chanco o’ the prize of learning love. 

.'I Death in the DeserL 

Vrhis -is Browning’s central teaching, the key-note 
. of his work and phUosophy. The importance of 
love in hfe is to Browning supreme, because he 
'holds It to be the meeting-point between God and 
hnan. Love_is the sublimcst conception possi ble to 
inan ; ami a life inspired byj t is the liigh cst con- 
c oiva ble forn}^of^^dne»<is. 

In this exaltation of love, as in several otlicr 
points. Browning much resembles the German 
mystic. Master Eckhart. To compare the two 
iritcrs in detail would be an interesting task ; it 
B on > possible here to suggest points of resemblance 

oliO work which God w/.pI- • understaiid*^, the 

•liglier than nil tho world V" * T T”* i“ 

never cornea in the iiUeliioen ® 

t^nUoUrgenco or in tho will. If it could coino in 
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the intoHigeiice or in thu will, tlio iiilclligenco uud tLe will uould 
have to transcend themselves. On this a master iwiys: There is 
something secret Jibout it : and thereby he means the spark of the 
.soul; >yhich alone cun apprelicod Cod. The true union between 
Ciod and the houI tnkcA place in the little sjKirk, which in culled the 
spirit of the soul.* 

The essential unity of God an d man is e.vpresHii d 
mo re than once by Browning in Eckliart ’s image ; 
as when he speaks of God as Him 

Who liover Ls dishonoured in the spark 
He gave us from his firo of tires. 


He is at one with Eckliart, and with all mystics, 
in Ills appeal from the intellect to 
b eyond intellec t ; i n his_ asser tion of_t he supre macy 
of feeling ,^ intuition, oyer knowl edge. Browning 
ncycr wearies of dwelling on the relativity of physi-"^ 
cal knowledge, and its inadequacy- to satisfy man. 
'J'his is [K-rhaps best brought out in one of the last 
things he wrote, the “ Reverie ” in Asolnmlo ; hut it 
is dwelt on in nearly all his later and more reflective 


poems. 


His maxim was — 


Wholly distrust lliy knowIcHlge, thou, and truiit 
.As wholly love jdlietl to IgTioranco ! 

'ri'crc lies iliy I nilh ami t^ufoty, . . . 

Conshhw well I 

Were khowlr<lge all ihy faenUy. ihca th>il 
Mii.st bo ignored : love gaiiiB him l»y lir^t Icap.v 

.1 PiHar at Sibztiyjr, 


> //’orn (he Ot.rfnun cd. logo (.Nlcthuuii, 1004), \k 4. 


4 ;; 
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Another point of resemblance with Eckluirt is 
suggested by his words : That foolish people 

take evil for good, and good for evil.” Browning’s 
tlieory of evil is part of the working-out of his 
principle of what may be called the coincidence 
of extreme opposites. This is. of course, part of 
his main belief in unity, but it is an interesting 
development of it. Tins thcorv is marked all 
through his writings; and, although philosophers 
have dealt with it. he is perhaps the one poet who 
faces the problem, and expresses himself on the 
point with entire conviction. His view is that good 
and evil are purely relative terms (see The Bean- 
utripe), and that one cannot exist without the other 
It IS evil which alone makes possible some of the 
divinest fiuahtiea in man— compassion, pity, for- 
giveness patience. \Ve have seen that kielley 
shares tin., view, “ for none knew good from evil ” ; 
nd I lake ex,,re,,se., hi.nself verj- stronglv about. 

tirtue., and vice,,, the good and evil. . . . 'I'hcre 
S nothing 1,1 all that. . . . Evorj-thing i, good L" 
■Ot a c\es. lly.sticisin i, alwavs a rceoiieilement 

science and religion, knowledge and love is 
hi-ingr'ir^ r*' philosophy, lie 

the Bust, where ho shows that in his very 
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capacity for vice, a man proves his capacity for 
virtue, and that a failure of energy in the one implies 
a corresponding failure of energy in the other. 

At the same time, clear knowledge that evil is 
illu.sion would defeat its own end and paralyse 
all moral effort, for evil only cxi.sts for the develop* 
ment of good in us . 

Ty|K) nccd.H aiitilypc : 

Ah night noedn day, ita shine ncetls shade, so good 
Needs evi! : how were pity tinderstood 
Unices by pain ? 

frhis is one reason why Browning never shrank 
Ifrom the evil in the world, why indeed he expended 
Lo much of his mind and art on the analysis and 
Resection of every kind of evil, laying bare for us 
Ithc working of the mind of the criminal, the hypo- 
icrite, the weakling, and the cynic ; becauso he held 

I Only by looking low, ore looking high 
Uomi'H |>ciiotration of tho mystery. 

There are other ways in which Browniiig^s thought 
is especially mystical, as, for instance, his belief 
i n prA.f»\ist.enee. and his thc onv of kiiawlfidge, for 
he, like Plato, believes in the light within tho soul, 
and hokls that — 

I’o know' 

Bather conahU in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendour may cscaj>o, 
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Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supjwcd to be nit bout. 

Paroffhu.^. Act 1. 

But the one thought which is ever constant with 
him, and is peculiarly helpful to the practical man. 
is his recognition of the value of limitation in all 
our energies, and the stress he lays on the fact 
that oJily by virtue of this limitation can we growr^ 
We should be paralysed eke. It is Goethe’s 
‘loctrinc of EntbeJtrung, and it is vividly portrayed 
in the epistle of Karshish. Paracelsus learns it, 
and makes it clear to Fe.stus at the end. 

Tlie natural result of Browning’s theory of evil 
and his sense of the value of limitation, is that 
|ho should welcome for man the experience of doubt, 

difliculty, temptation, pain ; and this we find is 
the case. 


f jfe « j>rob(ition nnd ihc earth no go,il 

But utorting point of man 

To try man’s foot, if it «iil creep or climb 
.Mi<l obstacles in seeming, points that prove 
A.Ivantage for who vaults from low to high 
And makes the stumbling-block n stepping-stone. 

Tht Ring and (he Rook-. The Pope, l-lSti-T. 410-l.'l 


in unendinu progress , based on the 
foil-rc, which is peculiarly 

“ ly mj steal. IngteajLofjii rinkine fro.n pnin n,„ 
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mystic prays for it, for, properly met, it means 
grou tji. 

Was the triul .sure ? 

lVin|>Latiui) .shnr]i ? Thunk God a second tiuie ! 

Why comes temptation but for man (o meet 
An<l muster and make crouch beneath his foot» 

And so be i>cdc.stalcd in triumph ? 

The Hinfj and Ihr UfH/k'x The Poj*c, n82'02. 


Rossetti's mysticia m is perhaps a more salient 
feature in liis art^ tlian is the case uitli Browning, 
and the lines of it, and its place in hia work, have 
been well described by Mr Theodore Watts-Dutlon.* 
We can only here indicate wherein it lies, and how 
it differs from and falls short of the mysticism of 
Shelley and Browning. Ro.ssetti, unlike Ihowning, 
■is not the leas t n ietaphy sical ; he_Js_jmt devoured 
l|)V_ philosoijjhicaf curipsit}’ ; hc^ has no desire to 
hoi ve~the riddle of the univ erse. All his life he wa.*^ 
ilonii nat^r~ainl fascinate d bv beauty , one form of 
wliich in especial so appealed to hi>n as at times 
almost to overpower him — t he beauty of the face 
of woman.* But this beauty is not an_c iidJn JtjLeif : 
it is not~the desire of possession that so stirs liim, 
but rather an absolute thirst f or the knowl edge 
of the mystery which lm_fc^s Js_ hiding beneath 

> Sco hlH Article on Koa-ictti in the SineUtnth Ctnluty for March 
1883. 

Uoxiic oi LiU. Sonnet xvii. 
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an d beyond it . Here lies his mys ticism. It is 
haunting passi^ which is the greatest t hin«> 
il l Rossetti, which inspires all that is licsl inliiin 
«'us artist, the heliof that beauty is but the expression 
or symbol of something far greater and higherj 
t hat it has kinship with immortal t hin gs. '^FoH 
l)eaut\% which, as Plato has told us. is of all the 
ilivme ideas at once most manifc.st and most lovable 
to man. i sjor Ros setti the actual a nd vis ible symbol 
oflwe. winch is at onceghe. myst ery and solnf? ;;.. 
of_tho seeret_(^f _life.> Rossetti's mystical passion 
IS perhaps most jierfectly expressed in his little 
early prose romance. Ilaml ami Soul. It is purer 
and more austere than much of his poetry and 
breathes an amazing force of spiritual yi.sion' One 
wonder.s. after reading it. that the writer himself 
did not attain to a loftier and more spiritual deyelon- 
inent of life and art ; and one cannot help feeding 
he reason was that he did not suffieientU heed 

I ntanTr-^' Plotinus, not to let ourselves i.ecome 
kntanglcd in sensuous beauty, which will engulf us 
tvs m a swamp. ^ 

C'oven t j y Patm ore was so entirely a mystic that 

. »ee„,„ ,o Le the f.,.t and ,ho lait and «: ^ 

hing to say about him. His ce ntral conviction 

the unity of ail thing.s, aiid_heiieii timiii. mutual 
.nter,.rotM.on and 




!fou.e ol Lil,, Son,.,,, 5 .^ xxvii . U,vii. 
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one kind of knowledge which counts ^yith him, 
and that is direct apprehension or perception, the 

[ knowledge a rnan has of Lov e, bv being in love , not 
b y reading ahnut, it s sympto ms. The “ touch " of 
God is not a figure of speech. 

‘Touch,” fJiiys Aquinoi), '‘applies to f^ptritiml things os vveU fte 
lo materifil things. . . . The fulnesq of intelligence is the obliteni- 
lion of intelligence. God i.4 then onr honey, and we, St Ausfxistinc 
«]Hoy9» ftre His ; nnd who wantq to iinder>tQnd lioncy or requires the 
IratiofiaU of a kieis ? ” Hoot, and Moiter, xx.) 

Once given the essential idea, to be grasped by 
tthc intuitive faculty alone, the worltl is full of ana- 
logies, of natural revelations which help to sui)port 
and illustrate great truth.s. Patmore was, however, 
caught and enthralled by one aspect of unity, by 
one great analogy, almost to the exclusion of all 
others. This is t hat in human love, but above al l 
i n wedded love, we have. a symbol (that is an expres- 
sion of a similar force in different material) of the 
lo ve s^nl. M’hat Patmore 

meant was that in the rcJation.ship and attitude of 
wedded lovers wo hold the key to the mystery at 
the heart of life, and that we have in it a “ real 
apprehension ” (which is quite different from real 
comprehension *) of the relationship and attitude 
of humanity to God. His first wife’s love revealed 


Seo Rtligio PotUr^ p. I. 
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to him this, which is the basic fact of all his thou^lit 

O 

and work. 


The relationship of the soul to Christ oj? }/is betrothed icifc is the 
k ey to the fccHnu witit which urivver and lo ve and honour sh oul(l_ 
offcrwl to H im. . . . She showed mo whut that ^lationship 
involves of heavenly siihmis^^ton uml s|> Qt1cs.s passiona te loyalty.’ 

He believed that sex ia a relationship at tlie ha^^e 
of all things natural and divine ; 


Nature, with endless being rife, 

Parts each thing into “ him ” and *' lior 
And, injh^ftrithmotic of lUc, 

The smallest unit is ajjair.* 

Tliia div iaioii into two_and recoiiciliati nn 
> one, th is cl ash of forces res ulting jn Jife. is^ as 
Batntorc point s out in words curiously reminiscent 
of those of Boehme. nt the root of all exis tonco . 
All real ai)i)rohciisiou of God, he says, is dependent 
^upon the realisation of his triple Personalitv in 
one Being. 


Nrvtuio 8.)<« on givinR echoes of the sumo liviiiy trij.iicitv in 
/animal, plant, and mineral, every stone and iimU-rial atom ouir.« 
ito Icmj^tho.Hynt hcHis or ••cmhraco" of the two ^j^ed for«H 
oUip ansion and contraction. Nothini; whatever exists in a single 
entity Tmt in virluo ofltTWing thesis, antithesis, and synthesLs 
and in liumamly and natural Ufe thU takc-n the form of sox the 
moaculine, the feminine, and the neuter, or third, forgotten se.x 


‘ }(emoir9y C4h Champiioys, i. MU. 

* The Angel in lh< House. Bk. ii. prelude ii. 
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spoken of by PUto, which is not the absence of the life of sox, but 
its fulfilment and power, as the electric tire is the fullilmout and 
power of positive and negative in their “ embrace.’* 

The essay from which this passage is taken, The 
Bow set in the Cloud, together with The Precursor, 
give in full tletail an exposition of this belief of 
Patmore's, which was for him “Me burning hexxrl 
of the Universe.” 

Female ami male God made the man ; 

Hiu image is the whole, not half ; 

And in oiir lovo we dimly scan 
Tho love which is between Himself.' 

fiftH be the great mascul ine 

positiifijCcfce, th e soul as the fentinine or recept ive 
fiiicfi, a nd the mcctint? of these two, th e “ niysUc 
rapture " of tho marriage of Divi nity anjLUljnianity, 
\tsi \h'^^urce of ail life antljoy . 

This profound and very difficult theme is treated 
by Patmore in a manner at once austere and 
passionate in the exquisite litlle preludtjs to 
the Angel in the House, aiul more especially in tho 
odes, which stand alone in nineteenth-century i)oetrv 
for poignancy of feeling and depth of spiritual 
passion. They are the liighest expression of “ erotic 
mysticism in English : a marvellous combination 
of flaming ardour and sensuousness of description 
with purity and austerity of tone. 'J'his latter effect 

' Th^ in the Home, canto viii. prelude iv. 

* Seo pp 113, 114 below 
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is gained largely by the bare and irregular metre, 
which has a curiously compelling beauty of rhythm 
and dignity of cadence. 

The book into wliich Patmore put the fullness 
of his convietions, the Sfyonsn Dei, uhicli he burnt 
because he feared it revealed too much to a uorld 
^not ready for it, wa.<^. says Mr Gosse, who had read 
It m manuscript, - a transcendental treatise on 
de sire seen thro uLdi the veil of huinun 
d^‘. - \Vc can guess fairly accurately its' tenJT 
and spirit if we read the prose essay Dieu cl via 
Dame and the wonderful ode Sponsa Dei, which 
happily, the jioct did not destroy. 

It may he noted that the other liuman affectioiis 
•ind relationships also have for Patmore a deep 
symhohe value, anil t,v„ of his finest odes are 

written, the one in symbolism of inothor love the 
other in that of father and ,son ■ 

We learn by hiinian love, so he points out to 
leahse the possibility of eontact befween fhe filiije 
and Infinite, for divinity ean onlv be revealed by 
voluntarily submitting to limitations. It is |lm 
iiystle craving of the great to heeome the lov - 
/Captive of the Hinall, while the snmll I 
"ponding thirst for the enthralment of th'e'gL™'''" 

‘ The ChUd't PuTfhasc aiul 77, /• T 

'■ir>4. foetus. 1 vol., lycKl, 287. 

" Toetcf, 1893, p. Ifl3. 
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And this process of intercourse between God and 
/man is symbolised in the Incama tioii j which Ls no t 
a single event in time, but t he culmination of an 
ete rnal process. It is the central fact of a man’s 
experience, “ for it is going on perceptibly in him- 
self” ; and in like manner " the Trinity becomes 
the only and self-evident explanation of mysteries 
which are daily wrought in his own complex nature.” ' 
In this way is it that to Patmore religion is not a 
({ucstion of blameless life or the holding of certain 
Imlicfs, but it is “ an experimental science ” to 
be lived and to be felt, and the clues to the experi- 
ments are to be found in natural human processes 
and experiences interpreted in the light of the 
great dogmas of the Christian faith. 

\ Fn r Keats, the avciiue to truth and reality took 
Ithc form of Beauty. The i<lca, underlying most 
^ecplv anfl consistently the whole of his poetry, 
i.s that of the unity of life : and clo sel\- a llied jvjih 
tlxis is tlTe belie f it> progress, thr ough ever-changing, 
ever-ascending .stages. Sleep mid Poelnj, ICndymwn , 
und Hyperion represent very well three stages in 
the poofs thought and art. In Sleep and Poetry 
Keats rlepiet.s the growth even in an individual 
life, and describes the three stage.s of thought, or 
attitudes towards life, through which the poet 

' Udfjio Poda:, j-. 4-1. 
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must pass. They are not quite parallel to tlio 
three stages of the mystical ladder marked out 
hy Wordsworth in the main bod}’ of his poetry, 
because they do not go quite so far. but tlicy Jire 
almost exactly analogous to the three stages of mind 
he describes in Tintern Abbey. The first is mere 
ani mal pleasure an d delight in living — 

A pigeon tiimMing in clear summer nir ; 

A Inugluni; school- boy without t^riof or c.uo 

Ruling tho sprincy branches o( nn elm. 


Then fol lows simple unreflectivo enjoy monl of 
The ne xt s tage is svnm athv with human 
li fe, w i th Imman grie f a nd joy , which brings a sense 
of the mystcr}’ of the world, a longing to pierce it 
ami arrive at its meaning, symbolised in the figure 
of the charioteer. 


Towards tlie end of Keats’s life this feeling was 
growing stronger; and it is much dwelt upo.f 
m the Revision of Hyperion. There he j.lainly 
States that the merely arti.stic life, the life of the 
dreamer, is selfish; and that tlu* onlv wav to 


gam real insight is thr o ugh co^St and symp athy 
N\itlL_hunmn suffering anrl sorrow ; and in "The 


\ ■■■ P , tllKl in IIU* 

lost Woodhousc transcript of tho Revision, re- 
discovered m 1004, there are some linos in which 
his point 18 still further emphasised. The full 
realisation of Uiis third stage was not granted to 
Keat.s during his short life : he bad but gleams of ii . 
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The only passage where he describes the ecstasy 
of vision is in Emhjmion (bk. i., 1. 774 ff.). and 
tliis resoinbles in essentials all the otiier reports 
of this experience given bj' mj’stics. \Vhen the 
mind is ready, anything may lead ns to it — music, 
^ imagination. love, friendship. 

V\e\ W43 these things ? — that moment hnvo wo slejil 


/ 


Into ix sort of oncno>s nnd our state 
Is Uko a floating siiirit’s. 


Keats felt this pcassage was inspired, and in a letter 
to 'Favlor in January 1818 ho says, When I wrote 
it. it was a regular stepping of the Imagination 
towards a truth.” 

In Endymion, the underlying idea is the unity 
of the various elements of the individual soul ; tlie 
love of woman is shown to be the same as the love 
of beauty ; and that in its turn is identical with 
the love of the principle of beauty in all things. 
Keats was always very sensitive to the mysterious 
effects of moonlight, and so for him the j iiooij 
Ujccamo a symbol for the great abstract principle 
of beauty, wliich, during the whole of his poetic 
Mife. he worshipped intell ectually and spiritu ally. 
“ The mighty abstract Idea I liave of Beauty in 
all things stifles the more divided and minute 
domestic happiness.” ho writes to his brother 
George ; and the last two well-known lines of 
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the Ode on n Grecian Urn fairly s»nn »ip his 
])hilosopli3- — 

Be.iuiy is Initli, truth Beauty, that is all 
Yc know on earth, ami all vc need to know. 

* 

8o tliat the moon repre sents to KeiU^ tlto eternal 
itiea, the one cs^^cn oe in all. This is how ho writes 
of it, in what is an entirely mystical passajie in 
E}uhji/}iou — 

... .As I yrow in years, still (li(l^t thou MvikI 
With nil niy ardours : thou wa-^t the ^\vc\^ plon ; 

'Ihou wast the mountaiiutop. the pen, 

Iho poet’s harjs the voice of friends, the .sun ; 

Thou wa.’-t the river, thou wast ^dory won ; 

Ihou wiLst my clnrion's Ma.si, thou wasl niy slt*i'd, 

My gohict full of wine, my to]»inost ilcc*d : 

Thou wa«»l the charm of women, lovely Mijon ! 

In his fragment of Hyperion, Keats sliadows 
forth the unity of all existence, and gives magnificent 
Aittcrance to the belief t hat change is not deca y. 
^)^thcja\v of gro N^th and prog ress. Oceanus, in 
tiis speech to the overt lirown Titans, sums up tlie 
yiole meaning as far as it has gone, in verse which 
is unsurpa.«sed in English — 

Wo (nil by course of Nature’s law, not force 
Of thunder, or of Jove . . . 

... on our hceli a frc^?h perfection trcncl^, 

A iK>wcr more strong in beauty, horn of u » 

And fatcnl to excel iw, a.s wo pafw 
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III glory that old Darkiiosd . . » 

. . . for *tis the eternal law 

That first hi beauty should iic lii-st in might » 


This is true mysticism, the mysticism Keats shares 
with Burke and Carlyle, the passionate belief in 
•'continuity of essence through cver-ohanging forms. 



CHAPTER III 
Nature mystics 




Vauohan aiid_Words\vorth atanrl pro-cnuni?nt Jiinong 
our English poets in being almost exclusively oo- 
< uj)ie(l with one theme, the mystical interpretation 
c>f nature. Both poets are of a meilitative. brooclinfr x- 
oast of imnd : Imt whereas W^ds«wth arrive! 
at Ins phih^j.hy entirely through personal experi- 
ence and sensation. \ :aughan is nu)re nf a mystical 
)) ulosopbcr. deci)ly read in Plato andTIie ine'aijevai 
a^honusts ^ Tho ^ comparison of natural 

p;:^e.s.s^ IS. on the whole, t.be ,nn.; 

of VaudmnTpnTgp if 

I ut attend, he seems to say to us. evernhing will 

Ho Wds“ on the 
•silk-worms change into the butterfly {Re.nirrcciio>, 

of life jis seen in the plant dvt.:, 

Id river Usk, he 

mystielrRiCT^Ll'*' ^ waterfall on its 

the banks nnrl seems to linger beneath 

^ ■ »>^n ks.. a nd. ^ tp_Hhoot. o.^ ard .n 
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V CQur^, and he sees in it an image of life beyond 
the grave. The seed growing secretly in tlic earth 
suggest s" to him the growth of the soul in the 
darkness ot physical matter ; and in 
p oints o7it that fell natu re ’ is governed by a law 
\ of periodicity and contrast, night^and day, sun- 
I shine and shower : and as the -b eauty of colour 
can only exist by contrast, so arc pain, sickness. 
a TiTrtroiiTjle needful for the development 
'I'lic'se poems are sufficient to illustrate tne 
temper of Vaughan's mind, his ke eiL. reverent 
observation of nature in all her moods, and 
his intense interest in the luinute.st happenings, 
Ijeeause they are all jnanifestations of the one 
mighty law. ^ 

Vaughan appears to have ha<l a ipore definite 
belief in pre-existence than Wordsworth, for he 
refers to it more than once ; an<l 7'he Rctrc^ , 
>vhich is probably the best known of all his poems 
knd must have furnished some suggestion for the 
\Juuiiorlf(lil}/ Ode, is based upon it. A’nughan ha.s 
occasionally an almost perfect felicity of mystical 
\exprc8sion. a power he shares with Donne, Keats, 
\jlo8Rctti, and Wordsworth. His ideas then produce 
/their effect through the medium of art. directly 
^on the feelings. The poem called QmckneAs is 
perhaps the best example of this peculiar quality, 
which cannot be analy.sed but must simply be feltV 
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or The World, with its magnificent svinbol in tiic 
opening lines : — 

1 .'AW KuTnity the other niaht. 

Like a creat of pure and endless liuh t. 

All calm. .Vi it was bright ; 

And round hcncaiU it. Time, in hours, d.»ys, yenr^. 

Driven hy the sphere-!, 

IJke a vast Hha<lo\v movM.* 


T 

r- 


Mysticism is the mast salient featme of Woids- 
uortbs poetry, for he was one who saw. whose 
jinward eye was focussed to visions .scarce dreamt 
:'of by inen. It is because of the strangeness and 
unfamiliarity of his vi.sion that he is a dilJicult 
poet to understand, and the key to the understandin 
of liim is a mystic one. People talk of the diflicidtj 
of Browning, but he is easy reading compared 
witl. a great deal (.f \Vord.swortli. It is just the 
\apparent simjdicity of Wordsworth’s thought wlueh 
•w so mi.sleadmg. A statement about him of the 
following kind would be fairly generally accepted as 
the truth. Wordsworth a simple-minded poet 
a passion for nature, he found great joy and 
consolation in the contct.uplation of the beauty of 
lulls and dales and clouds and flowers, and urged 

V.iiiRhL mystical symbol wl.icl. 

un.l note ' ” hy Tv Ui.Hrrbill. 4m 
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others to find this too ; he lived, and recommended 
others to live a quiet retired unexciting kind of 
life, and he preached a doctrine of simplicity and 
austerity. Now, except that Wordsworth had a 
j)assion for Nature, there is not a single true state- 
t ment here. ^Wordsworth was not only a poet, 
lie was also a seer, a mystic .and a practical psycho- / 
logist, with an amazingly subtle mind, and aiw 
unusual capacity for feeling ; he lived a life of \ 
excitement and passion, and he preached a doctrine ; 
of magnificence and glory. It was not the beauty / 
of Nature which brought him joy and peace, .but \ 
the life in Nature. He himself had caught a vision S 
of that life, he knew it and felt it. and it transformed I 
the whole of existence for him. He believed that 
every man could attain this vision which he so 
fully possessed, and his whole life's work took the 
'form of a minute and careful analysis of the proceas^ 
i of feeling in his own nature, which he left as guide 
ifor those who would tread the same paty. It 
\vould be correct to .say that the whole of lus poetry 
jH a series of notes and inve.stigations devoted to 
the practical and detailed explanation of how ho 
considered this state of vision might be reached. 
He disdained no experience— however trivial, 
apparentlv-the working of the mind of a peasant 
child or kn idiot boy, the effect produced on hisy 
own emotions by a flower, a glowworm, a birds 
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iiot«, a girls song ; he passed by nothing whieli 
might help to throw light on this problem. The 
experience which Wordsworth was so anxious others 
should share was the following, j He found that 
7 when his mind was freed from pre-occupation with 
/disturbing objects, petty cares, “ little cnmitic.s 
/and low desires,” that he could then roach a condi- 
7tion of eq^uilibrium, which he describes as a J:lwisc 
/pa.ssiveness,” or a ” happy stillness of the uiiud. ’ 
7He believed this condition could be deliberately 
induced by a kind of relaxation of the will, and by 
a stilling of tlie busy intellect and striving desires. 
It is a purifying process, an emptying out of all that 
is worrj’ing, self-assertive, and self-seeking. If we 
can habitually train ourselves and attune our minds 
to this condition, we may at any moment come 
across something ^vhidi will arouse our emotions, 

and it is then, when mir emotions — thus purified 

arc excited to the point of passion, that our vision 
becomes sufficiently clear to enable us to gain actual 
experience of the “ central peace subsisting for 
ever at the heart of endle.ss agitation.” Once seen, 
'this vision changes for us the whole of life; it 
reveals unity in what to our every-day sight appears 
to bo diversity, harmony where ordinarily we hear but 
discord, andj^overmastering joy, instead of sorrow,'^ 
j it IS a km^oJiUuiaination, whereby in a lightning 
flash we see that the world is quite different from 
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what it ordinarily appeai-s to be, and when it is 
over — for the experience is but momentary — it is 
impossible to describe the vision in precise terms, 
but the effect of it is such as to inspire and guide 
the whole subsequent life of the seer. Wordsworth 
several times depicts this '* bliss ineffable ” when 
’“all his thought were steeped in feeling.” The 
^ well-known passage in TinUrn Abbey already 
(luoted (p. 7) is one of the finest analy.sis of it left 
us by any of the seers, and it closely resembles 
the accounts given by Plotinus and Boehmo of 
similar experiences. 

To Wordsworth this vision came through Nature, 
land for this reason. He believed that all we sec 
round us is alive, beating with the same life which^ 
pulsates In us. It is, he says, — 



my fnilli tlint every flower 
oyn I he air it brcalhen, 



and that if we will but listen and look, we will hear 
and see and feel this <’cntral life. This is the pith 
of the message wc find repeated again and again in 
various forms throughout Wordsworth’s poetry, and 
perhaps best summed up at the end of the fourth 
book of the Ercursion, a book which should be 
eloselv siudicfl by any one w'ho would explore the 
secret of the poet’s outlook upon life. He tells 
us in the Prelude (Book iii.) that even in boyhood 
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it was by this feeling he " mounted to community 
with highest truth ’ — 

To every natural form. rock, ft nit's, or lloucr, 

Even the loose stones that cover iho highway, 

I j'avo a moral life : 1 .saw them feel. 
ih- linked tliem to some feeling : tlie treat iiia>s 
U\y hedrled in a qnkkenini: soul, and all 
That [ beheld respired with inward meaning. 

Wordsworth, in short, was haunted by tlic belief 
that the secret of the universe is written cicarly 
all roiind us. could we hut train and purifv ouV 
mind and emotioms so as to behold it. He believed 
that we are in something the same attitude toward.-^ 
Nature as an illiterate untrained per.-son might be 
in the presence of a book containing the philosophy 
of Hegel. To the educated trained lliinker, who 
by long and arduous discipline has developed 
his mental powers, tliat book contains the revelation 
of the thought of a great mind ; wheic;vs to the 
uneducated person it is merely a Innulle of paper 
with words printed on it. He can handle it, toucl. 
It. see It. he can read the wortk. he can even under- 

'-"t tlio essence 

t o book ami ,ts meaning remains closed to him 

« II I n“", i'l liiniself „ l,ieh 

Will enable him to understand it 

Wordsworth's clahn is that he had diseoveretl l,v 
'lus own expertence a way to efTeot the necessary 
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alteration in ourselves which will enable us to 
catch glimpses of the truths expressing themselves 
all round us. It is a great claim, but he would 
seem to have justified it. 

It is interesting that the steps in the ladder 
of perfection, as described by Wordsworth, arc 
precisely analogous to the threefold path or“ way ” 
of the religious ami philosophic mystic, an ethical 
system or rule of life, of which, very probably, 
Wordsworth had never heard. 

The mystic vision was not attained by Iiim, 
any more than by others, without deliberate renun- 
ciation. He lays great stress upon this ; and 3’et 
it is a point in his teaching sometimes overlooked. 
Ho in.sists repeatedly upon the fact that before 
any one can taste of these joys of the spirit, he 
must be purified, discipUned. self-controlled. He 
leaves us a full account of his purgative .sUvge. 
Although he started life with a naturally pure and 
au.stere temperament, yet ho had deliberately 
to crush out certain strong passions to which he 
was liable, jus well as all personal ambition, all 
love of power, all desire for fame or money ; and 
to confine himself to the contemplation of .such 
objects JUS — 

oxcito 

No morbid no disquietude, 

No Tcngcanco and no Imtrod. 
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Til the Heclust lie records how he delibeiiitcK f-niL'Iit 
and hent to other uses, a certain wild pa-.-ionatt- 
delight he felt in danger, a struggle or vietorv over 
a foe, in short, some of the primitive instincts of 
a strong, liealthy animal, feelings v hieh few would 
regard a.s rcprehensihle. These natural instincts, 
this force and energy, good in tlieinsolvcs, Wt.rds- 
>vorth did not crush, hut deliberately turned into a 
(higher channel. 

At the end of the Pyclu/Ie he makes his eonfession 
of the sins lie did not commit. 


Xvvui .li(J I. in C|.tc,st of ri«lit niid wrong, 
lumper uitli conscience from u priv.Tle aim ; 

Nor w,(s in any public liopo lUc diipo 
Of KPltish pi-.ssioni ; nor did ever yield 
\WiUuUy to mean cares or low pursuit.-*. 

Such a confession, or rather boast, in the nioutli of 
;almost any other man uould sound livpocritical or 
seU-complaccnt ; but with Word.swortIi we feel it 
j.s the bare truth told us for our help and guidance 
as being the neces.sary and preliminarv step It 
IS a high standard whieli is held up before us even 
m this first stage, for it includes, not merelv the 
a\oidance of all obvious sins against maii md 
society, but a tmimg-up, a tran.smuting of the uhule 
nature to high and noble endeavour. Woidswortli 
ound Ills reward, m a settled slate of calm serenity 
/ consummate happiness. ' - wide-spreading, steady! 
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calm, contemplative." and, as he tells us in the 
fourth hook of the Prelude, on one evening during 
that summer vacation, 

^ Gently did iny soul 

Put off her veil, nud, scif-f ransimited, stood 
Naked, ns in t)ie presence of lier God. 

Wlien the mind and soul have been prepared, 
the next step is concentration, aspiration. Then 
it is borne in upon the poet that in the infinite and 
in the eternal alone can we find rest, can we find 
ourselves ; and towards this infinitude Ave must 
strive with unflagging ardour ; 

Our de^Hny, our Jicnrt and homo. 

In with inliiiitudc, and only thoro. 

Prehide t Borjk vi. 004. 

The result of this aspiration towards the infinite 
is a fjuickening of consciousness, upon wliich follows 
the attainment of the tliird or unitivc stage, the 
moment when man can “ breathe in worlds to uhich 
the heaven of heavens is but a veil,” and perceive 
“ the forms Avhosc kingdom is where time and place 
arc not.” Such minds — 

n<e<I not csfrnonlinary calls 
To rouse thorn ; in a world of life they live. 

By sciiaiblo imprcs5ion» not on thralled, 

. . . the hiplicst 

That flesh cnii know is theirs— the conseiousiirsa 
Of Whom they ore. 


:^iv. 11.1, 
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ordswortli possessed in a peeuliar degree a 
mystic sense of infinity, of the l)ouudles>. of l!u- 
opening-out of the world of our normal finite experi- 
ence into tlie transcendental; and he had a rare 
power of putting this into words. It was a feeling 
uhich, as lie tells us in the Prehide (Book xiii.). he 
had from earlie>t childhood, when tlie disappearing 
line of the public highway — ° 


Whs like tin imitotiou into 

or guide into eternity. 


a feeling which, applied to man 
certitude of boundlc.ss growth. 


. gives that inspiriting 
when the soul has— 


nil OMaClirc -‘•CU'O 


Of po^'^ihle Knbliinity, wlx'H to 
With growing faculties Ayv doth n.inirc-. 

!vortl?‘ "" Ilwt Werds- 

«ort ,. portical a,Kl ctbic-.-tl iinajinatiun .arc most 

H.lrb fused. I Ins fusion is f„r f, o,n consltinl 

I»h Itim •. and the resttit is tl.at there are tracts 

of his untlngs where (ho sentiments are exeellent 

greaf iT“d '""'"'"“‘"'g' 'Ix' poetrv is not 
fe i m. . Tim " *'“■ ■' ‘'“''--.ndental 

Aeer Otoe of poetic imagination oomhined !vith' 

piv.’n l.v .T. Siewnrt rny^tiV ft:, -line, 

I Ini.,. Ii,n..,l.ieti,.h. It].. .1 
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spiritual insight, in some mysterious and indescribable 
way, he flashes upon us a sensation of boundless 
infinity. Herein consists the peculiar magic of sucli 
a poem as Stepping Westward \ and there is a touch 
of tlic same feeling in the Solitary lieaper. 

It is luii'div necessary to dwell on other mystical 
element*^ in Wordsworth, such as his belief in the 
one law governing all things, “ from creeping 
plant to sovereign man,” cand the hint of belief in 
pre-existence in the Ode on Immortality. His 
attitude towards life as a whole is to be found in 
a few lines in the “ after-thought ” to the Duddon 
sonnets. 

The Form leniiiiiw, the Function iKver «Iie3 ; 

While we, the hruvc, the miKhty onrl the wi>e, 

Wc Men. who i«i oiir morn of youth defied 

Tho clcment.s, mu.st v.iiiul) : — ho it so ! 

Knoiiith, if something from our hands have power 

To live, luid act. atid serve the future hour ; 

An<l if, (la towanl the silent toinh wo go, 

Through love, through ho|>o. nwl faith’s trftn«oiidcnt dower. 

We feel Mint we nie L'lentiT than wo know. 

Richard Jclfcries i.s clo.scly akin to Wordsworth 
in Ills overpowering consciousness of the life in 
nature. This consciousness is the .strongest force 
in him, »o that at times he Is almost submerged 
bv it, and he loses the sense of outward things. In 
this condition of trance the sense of time vanishes, 
there is, he asserte, no such thing, no past or future, 1/ 
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oiily now. which is eteruitj'. In The Stonj of my 
Heart, a rhapsody of mystic experience and aspira- 
tion, he describes in detail several such moments 


of exaltation or trance. He seems to be peculiarly 
sensitive to sunshine. As the moon tyjufies to 
Keats the eternal essence in all things, so to .Jefferies 
jthc sun seems to be the physical expression or 
Wml)ol of the central Force of the world, and it is 
through gazing on siinlight that he most often! 
enters into the trance state. ' 


Standing, one summer's morning, in a recess on 
London I^ridgc, he looks out on the sunshine 
“ burning on stearlfast." “ lighting the great heaven : 
gleaming on my finger-nail. " 


I WAS inlcu!*tly it/' 


he wiite^. I fell it : I (eh tlio 


pn^cnce of I he inirneii'^c powers of ihe universe : 1 felt out into 
tlio (i 'pths of ila* ether. So intensely con*^eioiis of the R«n, tlie sky, 
111.' liii.ilk-is sjKtcc, I f.lt tor, in tho n.i.M of cti-rnity then, in the 
iiiid-.! of the siipernntiinil. nnionu tJio innnort.'xl, oiul t!ic pre'iliK-'-i 
of the m.-Uori;i! realiK-.l the spirit. Hv tlitso I raw my hotiI : t,y 
tliCRc I knew t!ie 8n]Mriiatiiriil to be more intensely rial limn llio 
s'ln. t touehM ilie •oii-rnntnn.l. the immortAl. thcrc'llint moment.’ • 


When he reaches this state, outer things drop 
away.2 and he seems to become lost, anti absorbed 
into the being of the univei-se. Ho pjirtakes, 
momentarUy, of a larger, fuller life, he drinks in 
vitahty through nature. The least blade of grass, 
he says, or the greatest oak, “seemed like exterior 

■ Ty story ol my Heart, p,,. 87. R8. » Ibid., 7<’.. 
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nerves and veins for the conveyance of feeling to 
me. Sometimes a ver}* ecstasy of exquisite enjoy- 
ment of the entire visible universe filled me.” * 

This great central Life Force, which Jefferic.s, 
like Wordsworth, seemed at moments to touch, ho. 
in marked contrast to other mystics, refuses to call 
God. For. he says, what we understand by deity 
is the purest form of mind, and he sees no mind in 
nature. It is a force without a mind, “ more subtle 
than electricity, but absolutely devoid of consciou.s- 
ncss. arid with no more feeling than the force which 
lifts the tide.s.”^ \'et this cannot content him, 
for later he declares there inu.st be an existence 
higlier than deity, toward.s wliich he aspires and 
pre.sses w ith the wliole force of his being. “ Give 
me.” he cries, ” to live the deepest soul-life now 
and always with this ‘ Highest Soul.’ 

This thrilling consciousness of spiritual life felt 
through nature, coupled with passionate a.spiration 
to 1)0 absorbed in that larger life, are the two main 
feiitures of the mystici.sm of Richard Jefferies. 

His books, and especially The Story o/ my lleort, 
contain, together with the most exquisite nature 
description, a rich and vivid record of sensation, 
feeling, and aspiration. But it is a feeling which, 
though vivifying, can only be expressed in general 
terms, and it carries with it no vision and no philo- 
‘ Thf^ Sinry of my flcjirt, p. 10!>. - Ihid., p. 71. * Jbid,^ p. 74. 
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sophv. It is almost entirely emotional, and it is as 
an emotional record that it is of value, for Jefferies’ 
intellectual reflections are, for the most part, curi- 
ou.My contradictory and unconvincing. 

The certainty and rapture of this c.xperience of 
spiritual emotion is all the more amazing when we 
remember that the record of it was written in agony, 
when he was wTecked with mortal illness and his 
nerves were shattered with pain. Tor with him, 
a-s later with Francis Thompson, physical pain and 
material trouble seemed to ser\e only to direct him 
towards and to enliancc the glop.' of the spiritual 
vision. 



CHAPTER 1\' 
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may he called philosophical in 
I all those uritcrs «lio present their convictions in 
'ta i)hilosophic form calculated to appeal to the 
, intellect as well as to the emotions. These writers, 
as a rule. thoi:gh not always, are t hems elves markedly 
, intellectual, and their primary concern therefore is 
uith ti-yth or wisdom. Thus Donne. William Lav . 
H.urke. Coloridffc. and C’arl3dc ai'c all j>redominantly 
'.^intellectual, while Tialierne. Emil^* Bronte, and 
I Tjuinvson clothe their thoughts to some e.xtent in 
^ ith^ language of j)hilosophv. 

\ The. dominating eharactcristie.of Donne is iiitel- 
' ^IcctualiU' : and tliis nia.y partly account for llie 
hu‘J^in_him of .sorTie es.'--enliall\' iny.stical C]ualitie.s. 
more c.specially reyerenc.e- .that ascension of 
lju)uglib so eharaeteristie of Plato and Browning. 
I’hc.se shortcomings are very well illustrated in that 
cxtraordinuiy poem. The Progress of the Soul. The 
idea is a mystical oj>e. derived fiVuu Pythagorean 
philosopli.y, and lias great jiossibilitics. which Donne 
entireh’ fails to utilise ; for, instead of following 
I lie soul upward.'^ on Its way. he depicts it as merely , 
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jumping about from bod}- to body, aud ue are 
conscious of an entire lack of any lift or grandeur 
of thought. This poem helps us to understand 
how it wa.s that Donne, though so richly endowed 
with intellectual gifts, yet failed to reach the highest- " 
rank as a poet. He was brilliant in particulars, 
but lacked the epic qualities of breadth, unity, and 
proportion, characteristics destined to bo the dis-/ 
tinctive marks of tlie school of which he is looked', 
upon as the founder. 

Apart from this somewhat important defect, 
Donne’s attitude of mind is essentially mystical, 
'riii-s is csi)c_dallv i naikod in his feeling about the! 
body and natural law in .his treatment of love ,; 
and in his conception of woman. ‘Piie mystic's’ 
po.stulato— jf_we could know ourselv es, we should ' 
i s often on Donne’ s lips, as for il^itancc 
jm that curious poem written in 100111017^ >f Elizabeth 
Drury, on the second anniversary of her death. It 
w jierhaps best expressed in the'following verse : 

li'it wo know our hcIvch lonsl ; More oulw«r<l shews 
Our tnindcs no More. 

lluU our HonloH. tio more limn our eyes <Hsclose 
Bui forme aixi colour. Oiicly he who kuowes 
•IhnseUe, knowos more. 

: 0/ourSamo/Siiine. 

- One Of the marked characteristics of Donne’s poctry 
his continual comparison of mental and spiritual 
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uTlh physical processes. This sense of auaiotrv pre- 
v ailint* thruugboat nature is with him very strong. 
The master}' of continual flux and change parti- 
cularly attracts liiui, as it did the Buddhists* and 
tl»e early Greek thinkers, and Nettleship’s remarks 
about the nature of bread and unselfishness arc akin 
to the following comparison : — 

Dost thou love 

iSeauty ? (AhJ beauty worthy'.'it to iiiovo) 

Poor cou»cucd coui^oncr. thfjt she. and thou, 

Which did to love, arc neither now ; 

Next day repairos (hut ill) Inst dayes decay. 

INof are, (although the river kt*ope tlic name) 
lYcAtcrdaiC'S waters, and to daieji the same. 

0/ the ProQn&^c of (ht Soule. The stconil 
Anniitnaric, SSO Od, 

l Donne believes firml y in man ' a potential greatness , 
^ and the power within his own eouL : 

Sooke weo then our solved in our selves ; for us 
Men force the Sunno with much more force to |vwhc, 

By gathering his Iwamcs with a chrystall glasso ; 

So wee, If wee into our solves will torno, 

Blouing our sparkes of virtue, may out-bume 
h'ho straw, which doth about our hearts sojourne. 

LetUr to Mr Roxdand Woodward. 

And although, in the Progress of the Soul, he failed 

* See Compendiujn of Philose^phtf, a DJodi®val digc.st of the 
Abhidhamma, translated by S. Z. Aung aiul Mrs Rhys David-s 
1910, 152 f. 
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to give expression to it, yet liiaJjelief in pi ogress 
is imquencliable. He fully shares the mystic’s 
view that “ man, to get towards Him that's 
^Infinite, must first he great ” {Leiler to the Countess 
of Snlisburij). 

/ In his treatment of love, Donne's mystical attitude 
/U most clearly seen. He bolds the Platonic con- 
/ception, that love concerns the soul only, and is 
• independent of the body, oi^ bodily presence : and' 
jhe is the poet, who, at his best, expresse.s this idea 
yn the most dignified and refined way. 

/cels not only tha t Donne believes it, but that he 
^las in so me measure expenenc-ccl it ; wFieieas u ith 
hiH mutators it degenerated into little more than a- 
to.l„onable “ conceit.” Tl.o VnderU.khg expresso* 
he di.,covcry he ha.. ,„a,Io of tl.i. higlicr and deeper 
kind of love ; and in the EcM.mj he describes the 
union of the souls of two lovers in language which ? 
proves his faiiiiliaritj- with the description of ecstasy 
gnen by Plotinus {Enn. vi. <1, § ii), Tpe grea^ 
aliie of this spiritual lovo is that it is unaffected 
hy tune and space, a belief which is nowhere more 

(exquisitely expressed than in the refrain of his 
little song, SouVs Joy} 

.» 1. hi. “ “■'“I'l ««-" liiJiihlniblv 
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O pivo no way to griofe, 

« But lot bolicfc 
/ Of mutunll love, 

/'Dus wonder to the vulgar prove 
I Our Bodyo.«. not wee move. 

In one of his verse letters to the Countess of Hunting- 
^ (Jon ’ lie explains how true love cannot be desire : 

f ’Tis love, but with such fatal! weakness made, 

^ That if destroyer it solfo with its owne shade. 

He goes still further in the poem entitled Negative 
fjove. where he says that love is such a passion as 
can only be defined by negatives, for it is above 
apprehension, and his language here is closely 
akin to the description of the One or the Gopd given 
by Plotinus in the sixth Ennead. 

Thomas Traherne is a mystical writer of singu- 
lar eharin and originality. The manuscripts of his 
poems and hi.s prose Meditations, a kind of spiritual 
autobiography and notebook, were only discovered 
and printeeJ quite recently, and they form a valuable 
addition to the mystical literature of the seventeenth 
century. 

He iias aflinities with Vaughan, Herbert, and Sir \ 
Thomas Bro^Mie. with Blake and witlTW^ordsworth. ^ 
He is deeply sensitive to. the beauty of the natural 
world, and he insists on the necessity for rejoicing 
in this beauty if we are really to live, Byjsxfi— 

' Surely also by Donne, but so© Grierson, vol. ii., pp. cxixTiii-ix. 
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alone is God to be approached and known, he sa\ s, 
but this love must not be finite. He jnust be 
loved in all with an unlimited love, even in all His 
doings, in all His friends, in all His creatures. ’ 
In a prose passage of sustained beauty Traherne 
thus describes the attitude towards earth whi«ii 
is needful before we can enter heaven. 

You never enjoy tlic world arijjlit. till the Sen iuell Howctli in 
your vein^, till you arc clothed with the heavens, and crowned «ith 

the stars: . . . Till you can sint; .an<l rejoice niitl delinht in God, a.s 

niters do in gold, and Kinirs in sceptres, you never enjoy the worhi. 
Till your spirit fillcfh the whole world, and the stars are your 

jewels; . . . till you love men »o ns to desire their happiness, with 

a thirst equal to the ze.il of your own ; till you dclizlu in God for 
IwinR goo<l to nil: you never enjoy the world. . , . The wi>rhl 
U a mirror of infinite Iwauty, yet no man sees it. It is a Temple 
of Majesty, yet no nwn regards it. It Ls a jcgion of Uj-ht and I’cace, 
did not men disquiet it. It Is the Par.adhe of Go,!. . . . it is the 
place of Angol.s nn,l the Gate of Ile.kvcn.' 

He is for over reiterating, in companv with all the 
mystics, that 

• Tis not tJic objert, ^luUbe huht 
riint niAkvtU ill's* ven : 'tU a purer sight. 

Ho shares Wordsw'orth’s rapture in the life of 
nature, and Browning s interest in his fellow-rnen • 
he has Shelley’s belief m the inner meaning of 
Ove, and much of Keats'^ worship of beautv.^and 
he expresses this in an original and l_\Tical' prose 

' C^nlunffol HedUnliont, cd. i)ol>cll, 1908. p[.. 20, 21. 
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of quite peculiar and haunting beauty. He has 
embodied liis main ideas, with a good deal of repeti- 
tion, both in prose and verse, but it is invari.ably 
the prose version, probably written first, which is 
the most arresting and vigorous. 

Hi.s Mcditutiom well repay careful study ; they 
are full of w isdoin and of an imaginative philosophy, 
expres.sed in pithy and telling form, which continu- 
ally reminds the reufler of Blake's Proverbs of IleU. 

To Imvo jio (>rinci{»les or to lire beside them, is cijunlly miHorable. 

]*hi]o^ophcr 24 not thoiC thet speak but do ^rcat things. 

All men see tlie objects, but do not equally understand th<*m. 

^ouIh to souU are like applets, oiio being rotten rots another. 

This kind of saying abounds on everj’ page. Some 

of his more sustained philo.^ophic passages are also 

noteworthy ; such, for instance, is his comparison 

of the powers of the soul to the rays of the sun, 

which carry light in them unexpressed until they 

meet an object {MediUdions, second century, No. 

78). But Traherne’s most interesting contribution 

to the psychology of m 3 ’ 8 ticism is his account of 

lii.s chihlhood and the “ vision splendid ” that he 

brought with him. Even more to him than to 

Vaucrlian or Wordsworth, 

Tho earth, and every common night 
. . . did neem 

Apparelled in celcatial light, 

and his description of his feelings and .spiritual 
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iiisiylil are botli astonishing and convincing. A 
number of his poems are devoted to this topic 
(The SnluUition, Wonder, Eden. Innocence, The 
Rapture, The Approach, and others). b\it it i.s the 
prose account which must be given. 

All appeared new, and straiigc at inexpics.'sildy laro and 

delightful mill le.witiful. I was a little, s»ran"CT, wliicli at my 
entrance imn the world was >^uluted and surrounded with innunier 
nhle joys. . . . The com was orient and immort.i! wheat, which 
ncrcT should be tc.ipcd. nor w.ii ever sown. I thous^ht it had stood/^ 
from overlnsling to cverlnsliiic, X)ie du't and stoucs of the street 
wcie ns prccipua_ ns gold: the gate.s were at lirsi the end of the 
world. The preen trees when I mw them first . . . transported 
and ravished lue. their sweetness and unusual beauty made my 
heart Oi lMp. and alnu -I nud with ec-'ta.«y, tliey were such strange 
and wonderful things. The Men : O wiiat vem ril le and reverend 
creatures <lid the aged .seem! Inimortaj Cheruhims ! .And younir 
men glittering .'iiid sparkling Angel-', an<l maids strnneo seruphie 
pieces of life and beauty! Boy.s and girls tuiullimr in the sueet. 
ami playine, were moving jewels. ! know not ib.ti tlu-y weio bora 
or should die ; but all tliing.s aliided eternally as they were in tlicir 

prni.cr places. . . . The city seemed to stand in Kden, or to bo 
built in Hc.iven.’ 

H is necessary to tiuoto at some length, bccatise 
It is the way in which Traiicrnc expresses his cxpei i- 
ences or reflections which is the moving and original 
t ling about him. 'I'his lost passage seems to 
anticipate something of tlie magic of Keats in the 
Ode to a NxghUngah or the Grecian Urn, the sense 
of conttninty. and of eternity expressed in time. 

^Ctniuritt of «1/< JjAi/ioim, pp. ir>n r>ft. 
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Tttiiicrne’.s account of the gradual dimming of this 
early radiance, and his enforced change of values 
is equally unusual. Onh- with great difliculty did 
liis elders persuade him “ that the tinselled ware upon 
a hobby-horse was a fine thing ” and that a purse 
of gold wjis of an\- value, but by degrees when he 
found that all men prized things he did not dream 
of. an<l never mentioned those he cared for, then his 
" thoughts were blotted out ; and at last all the celes- 
tial. great and stable treasures, to which I was born, 
as wholly forgotten, if as they had never been.” 

Rut he remembered enough of those early glories 
to realise that if ho would regain happiness, he 
must “become, as it were, a little child again, 
get free of “ the burden and cumber of devised 
wants,” and rccaptvire the value and tlio glory of 

the common things of life. 

He was so resolutely bent on this that when he 
had left college and come into the country and was 
free, he lived upon £10 a year, fed on bread and 
water, and, like George Fox, wore a leather suit. 
Thus released from all worldly cares, ho says, 
through God-.s blessing, “ I live a free and kingly 
life as if the world were turned again into Ed<m, 
or much more, as it is at this day. 

In Emily Bronte we have an unusual type of 
mystic. Indeed she is one of the most strange 
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and batHiug figures in our literature. We know 
in truth very little about her, but that little is 
fjuite unhke what we know about anv one else. 

It is now beginning to be realised thk she was 
a greater and more original genius than her famous 
sister, and that strong as were Charlotte’s passion 
and imagination, the passion and imagination of'^ 
Emily were still stronger. She had, so far as 
we can tell, peculiarly little actual e.Kperience of 
life, her material intcrest.s were bounded by her 
family, the old servant Tabby, the dogs, and the 
moors. For the greater part of her thirty ycar.s 
of life she did the work of a servant in the little 
parsonage house on the edge of the graveyard 
bhe can have read little of philosophy or meUphysics. 
and probably had never heard of the mystics ; she 
was brought up in a narrow, crude, and harshly 
material creed; yet her own inner experience, 
her touch %vith the secret of lUe, enabled her to 
write the remarkable series of poems the peculiar 
and haunting quality of which has as vet scarcely 
l.oon recognised. They arc strong and free nnd 

ex^n^', '''’8'““. 'veighted bv no 

xplannt.on, but containing — in the simplest 

visior^a” oxporienee and the 

vet eon , ' awl entirely detached; 

y onsumed with a fierce, unquonobablo love of 
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' life and of nature, of tlie life which withheld from 
her all the gifts most prized of men, love, friendship, 
^experience, recognition, fame; and of the nature 
j whicli she knew only on a cucumscribed space of 
ihe wild Yorkshire moors. 

In her poems her mystioism is seen }>rincipally 
in two ways : in her unerring apprehension of 
values, of the illusory quality of material thing.s, 
even of the jiature she so loved, together with 
the certain vision of the one Realit\' behind 
all forms. 'J'his, and her description of ec.stasy, 
of the all-.sunicing joy of the inner life of one 
who lia.s tasted this experience, mark her out 
as being among those who have .seen, and \\Jio 
know. In The. Prisoner, the speaker, a woman, 
is “ confined in triple walls," yet in spite of 
bolts a!id bars and dungeon gloom she holds 
I within her.self an inextinguishable joy and un- 
/measured freedom brought to her ('very night by 
/ a “ messenger." 

[}<• lOiiie-. u-i(li ui-Uorti Hinds, xvilli evening's wntnlfriiifj airs, 
Witli tJint ilc.ir cJusk of lii-avcn liint hriii^s (he thickest st.ars. 
Winds take a jx-nsive tone, an<l stars n tender tire. 

And visions rise. ati«l r hange, that Kill me with riesire. 


liiM. \\uy*U of a calm : 

11ic of cJisfrrA.^, nu(\ fierce ini patience viuU : 

iMulc riMJ^ic *4ooflicH iny lircani— umiltorctl harmony, 
llmt I cotihl never dr<«irii, till Kuith was hi 'I to me. 
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Then dftwiB the Invisible ; the Uusecn its irulh rcveaU ; 

outward sense is pone, mv inwftnl e»oncc fce 1 « : 

It^ winp^ are almost free— its homo, its harbour found. 
Mcasuiing the pnU. it stoops and dares the final bound. 

I <Mi \ dreadful is the eheck — intense the ngony — 

, W hen the car bepiiis to hear, aiul the eye l>cpins to see : 

^ When tlic pube lejjin'i to throb, the hrain to think apaiii : 
y/t he Soul to feel the llcsh, and the flc>h to feel the ehain. 


'lliis is tlie dcscsljiiion — always tinmistalvablc — of 
the siiprcnip mystic experience, the joy of the out- 
ward the pain of the return, ami it could only 

have been written by one who in some measure 
hud kjiowledgc of it. This, tocother with the 
exiiuisite little poem The Vi/iioti/iii/. which describes 
a similar experience, and The I hihsojihcr, stand 
apart a,s expression.s of spiritual vision, and are 
amotiK the mo.st perfect my.stie poems in English. 

Her realisation of (he meaning of common thiiigs, 
her knowledge that they hold the secret of the 
universe, and her crystallisation of tins in veise,; 
place her with Blake and Wordswortli. 

UhiTl linve tho-c londy moimUiiiH l•'\c'nlilll; ? 

More plory ftii<t more ^-rief limn I cm UH : 

(tho rartli tlifU wiikc,-. one Iiihii:iii lip.crt to fc'clinj' 

P'lm fci.lro I...I11 ilio „f ih.cvc.,, Holt. 

And linally. the sense of coutinuous life— one 

central, all-sustaining Life_of the oneness of C<mI 

'tnd man lias never been more nobiv expressed 

than in what is her host-known poem, the last lines 
she ever wrote ; — 
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O God within my breast, 

Aliniglity, ever-present Deity ! 

Life — that in me has rest, 

As I— undying Life — have power in Thee * 

Wit 1 1 wide -cm bracing love 
TJiy tipiiit animate^ eternal yearb» 

Pervades and broods above, 

('liangcs, sustains, dissolves, cieates, and roars. 

Though o«trlb and man wore gono^ 

And suns and universes ceased to he. 

.\inl Thou wcrl loft alone. 

Every existence would exist in Thee. 


^ Tennyson differs widely frojn the other poets 
/wlioin we are considering in this connection. He 
^ was not born witli the mystical temperament, 
Ibut, on the contrary, he had a long and bitter 
Struggle with his own doubts and questionings 
[before he wrested from them peace. There is 
nothing of mystic calm or strength in the lines — 

<01i, yet wc trust that somohow Kood 
(will be ihe final goal of ill. 

< He has no inystic raj)ture in Nature like \V'ords- 
( worth, 

t J I foiinil Him not in world or «nn 

I Or cagloV wintf, or inncct’H eye ; 

(no mystic iiltcri>retation of life a.s liad Browning, 
/no yearning for union «ith the spirit of love and 
ieauty as had SheUey. Tennyson’s m 3 \stici 8 m came, 
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' as it were, rather in spite of himself, and is basetl on 
jone thing only— experience. He states his position 
quite clearly in In Jilemoriam, cxxiv. A.s is well 
known, he had from time to time a certain peculiar 
^experience, which he describes fully both in piwc 
and verse, a touch at intervals throughout his 
life of “ ecstasy,” and it was on this he based his 
deepest belief. He has left several prose accounts 
of this mental .state, which often came to him through 
repeating his own name .silentlv. 


I 11 all Hi once, a, ,t of tl.c i.Uni.sity of the consrio....- 

/ ind,v.d.,ftl.ty. ihe in.lividu.ility it.elf soe.nccl to usolvc ami 
^n<l.- away ,„to l.oui..lk-.H teir.p. an<l this n 




Vln.i x "‘'V 'Tr"-'V “ ronf„s,.,l state. 

n,i the clearest of Iho clc-.-,rr*t. the surest of tl.c surest atterlJ 

iXuue ■' ti;; 


Alpl-j" T- ““"“"■‘“‘t S'xpcriencc. whk-l. is 

/described m In Memorinm, xcv. 

I And all at onto it sccniM .at la.st 
( The livinR soul wna fl.ash’d on mine, 

/ And mino in thin «na wound, nnd whirl’d 
About empyreal heighta of thought. 

( T./'":* which is. and caught 

, Ihe deep pulsations of the world. 

And agam |n the conclusion of the //o/y Grail— 


i 


visioiu of tho night or of tho doy 

^0. a, they will ; an d many a time they come. 


O/, 0/ b, Hb, pp'siS, ,1,, 
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Uotil this cartb he walks on deems not earth, 

This li^ht that strikes his ej’oball is not light, 

TUh air that strikes his forehend is not air 
But vision — yea, hU very hand and foot — 

In moments when ho feels he cannot die, 

And knows himself no vLsion to himself. 

Nor the high God t\ vi^fion, nor Ihnt Out' 

I Who rose again. 

“ These three lines,” said Tennyson, speaking of 
the last three quoted, “ are the (spiritually) central 
lines in the Idylls.” They are also the central 
'lines in his own philosophy, for it was the experi- 
ence of this “ vision ” that inspired all his deepest 
convictions with regard to the unity of all things, 

• the reality of the unseen, and the persistence of 

life. 

< The belief in the impotence of intellectual know- 
ledge is verv closely connected, it is indeed based, 
upon these^ “ gleams of ecstasy. The prologue 
to In Memonam (written when the ])oein was com- 
pleted) seems to sum up his faith after many years 
of struggle and doubt : but it is in the most philo- 
sophical, as well as one of the latest, of his poems. 
The Ancient Swje. that we find this attitude most 

• fully expressed. I'ennyson wrote of it : The 

whole poem is very personal. The passages about 

^ ‘ Faith ’ and ‘ the Rission of the Past ’ were more 
' especially my own personal feelings.” Through 
the mouth of the Sage, the poet declares in impas- 
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sioned words the position of the mystic, and points 
out the impotence of sense-knowledge in dealing witli 
that which is beN'ond either the senses or the reason : 

For Knowlf'tJffo h the swnUow on the hkc 
TIiAt sees anci stirs the surface- shmlow there 
But never yet hath <ljpt into the abysm. 

Tennyson, like Wordsworth, emphasises the trutli 
that the only way in which man can gain real 
knowledge and hear the “ Nameless ” is by diving 
,or sinking into the centre of his own being. Tliere 
,is a great deal of Eastern phi!osoj)hy and mysticism 
<in the Anrievt Sage, as. for instance, the feeling 
of the unity of all c.Ni.stence to the j)oint of merging 
the personality into the universal. 

But that one ripph^ on the boutullc'^^ deep 
JwIh that tho ilcep is boumilcss. ntul itself 
For ever ch.inj;inir form, but evermore 
One with iho boiintllcsA motion of the deep. 

We know that Tennyson had been studying the 
philosophy of LAo-Tsze about thi.s time ; yet, 
though this is, as it were, grafted on to the poet’.s 
mind still we may take it a.s being his cronuino 
and deepest conviction. The nearest approach to 
a defimte statement of it to be fouml in his poems 
w m th^B few stanzas called The Higher Pantheism, 
w Inch ho sent to be read at the first meeting of the 
Metaphysical Society in I86‘J. 
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Spcftk to Him thou fi^r He heari*, nn<l Spirit with Spirit cnn meet — 
4 Closer is He than breathings and nearer than hands and frof. 

9 9 9 • » ** 

/And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot sec ; 
ZBnt if tve could '^ee atid liear. this Vision — were it not IIo ? 

In William Law, Burko, Coleridge, and Carlyle, 
we have a succes.sior\ of great Engli.*?!! prose-uTiter.'; 
whose work and thought is permeated by a mys- 
tical philosophy. Of these four, Law is, during 
his later life, by far the most consistently and pre- 
dominantly mystical. 

As has been indicated, there wore many strain.^ 
of influence which in the seventeenth century 
tended to foster mystical thought in Englan<l. 
The group of Cambridge Platonist.s, to which Henry 
More belonged, gave new expre.«.sion to tlin trreat 
Neo-platonio idea.s, but in addition to this a .strong 
vein of mysticism had been kept alive in Amsterdam, 
where the e.xiled Sejiarafists had gone in 159.1. 
They flourished there and waxed strong, and sent 
back to England during the next century a continual 
stream of opinion and literature. To this source 
can be traced the ideas which inspired alike the 
Quakers, the Seekers, the Behmenists. the Familists. 
and numberless other sects who all embodied a 
reaction against forms and coremonies, whicli, in 
ceasing to bo understood, had become lifeless. 
These sects were, up to a certain point, mystical 
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in thought, for they all believed in the “ inner 
I'ght,” in the inmiediato revelation of God within 
the soul as the all-important experience. 

The persecutions of the Quakers under Charles II. 
tended to withdraw them from active philanthropv. 
and to tlirow them more in the direction of a personal 
and contemplative religion. It was then that the 
writmg.s of Madame Bourignon. Madame Guvon 
and Fenelon became iiopular, and were much 
read among a certain section of thinkers, while 
the influence of the teachings of Jacob Boehme 
wliose works had been translated into Engli'ih 
between the years 1044 and 1692, can be traced 

the thought of the founders of the Society of Friends 
.oy produced u distinct “ Bchmcnirt,''’ sect, and 

IZ r'T’ f "‘^'0 >'"'■« "f 

to But .til this has notlting directly 

I aw rt *.^ *'^* Pightecnth ecnturj- William 

hau came mfo touch with many of these mys ica 

hS::;:’"' "■■'z "> -- irz 

-hhlo^r's ■■ “Z oTZZZe ™ 

tZIiIv' eZT 0“ “f oonshicrable interest. 

'■rurj, logical, sane, practical, he 
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is not, <at first sight, the man ojie would expect to 
find in sympathy with the mystics. Sincerity is 
the kevnote of his whole nature, sincerity of thouglil. 
of belief, of speech, and of life. Sincerity iTnj>lies 
courage, and La\v was a brave man, never shirking 
the logical outcome of his convictions, from the day 
when he ruined his prospects at (’ambridge, to the 

later years when he suffered his really con.sidcr- 

% * 

able reputation to be eclipsed by his espousal of 
an uncomprehended and unpopular mysticism. He 
had a keen rather than a profound intellect, and his 
thou"ht is licrhtonod l)v brilliant flashes of wit or t)f 
'u-irn satire. W’c can tell, however, from his letters 
and his later wTitings, that underneath a severe 
and slightlv stiff exterior, were hidflcn emotion, 
enthusiasm, and great tenderness of feeling. 

Bv’ middle life Law was well known a.s a most 
able and brilliant writer on most of the burrung 
theological rpicstions of the day, as well as the 
author of one of the best loved and most widely 
read practical and ethical treatises in the language, 
A Serious Call to a Devout ami llohj Life. These 
earlier writing.s are by far the best ksiown of his 
works, and it is with the Serious Call that his name 
will always be associated. 

Until middle age ho showed no marke«l mystical 
tendency, although we know that from the tin\o 
lie was an undergraduate he was a “ diligent reader 
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of mystical books, and that he had studied, among 
others, Dionysius the Areopagite, Ruj-sbrnck, Tauler, 
Suso, and the seventeenth century Quietists, Fenelon. 
Madame Guyon, and Antoinette Bourignon. 

When, however, he was about forty-six (c. 1733), 
he came across the writings of the seer who set his 
whole nature aglow with spiritual fervour, so that 
when he first read his work.s they put hiju into “ a 
perfect sweat. Jacob Boehine — or Behiuen, as lie 
has usually been called in England— (li575-l(;24), 
the illiterate and untrained peasant shoemaker of 
Gorlitz, is one of the most amazing phenomena in 
the history of mysticism, a history which does not 
lack wonders. His work has so much influenced 
later mystical thought and philosophy that a little 
space must be devoted to him here. He lived 
outwardly tlie quiet, hard-working life of n simple 
German pea.sant. but inwardly— like his fcllow-.seer 
Blakc^he lived in a glory of illumination, which 
by flashes revealed to him the mysteries and 
splendours he tries in broken and faltering words 
to record. He saw with the eye of his mind into 
the heart of things, and he wrote down as much 
ot It as he could express. 

The older myetics-eastern and western alike- 

and In of God 

and all things No one more fully believed in ulti- 
mate umty than did Boehmo, but he lays peculiar 
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stress on the duality, or more accurately, the trinity 
in unit}’ ; and the central point of his phiiosoplu- 
is the fundamental postulate that all manifestation 
necessitates opposition. He asserted the uniforniitv 
of law throughout all existence, physical and spiritual, 
anti this la« , u hich applies all through nature, 
divine and human alike, is that nothing can reveal 
itself without resistance, good can only be knoun 
tlirougli evil, and weakness through strength, just 
as light is only visible when reflected I)y a daric 
body. 

Thus when God, the Triune Prineijile, or 11’/// 
under three aspects, desires to become manifest, 
He divide.s the Will into two. the “ yes ” and tho 
“ no," and so founds an eternal contrast to Himself 
out of His own hidden Nature, in order to enter 


into struggle with it. and finally to discipline and 
assimilate it. The object of all manifested nature 
is the transforming of tho will which sa)-s “ No ” 
into the will which says “ Yes,’’ and this is brought 
about by seven organising spirits or forms. The 
first three of these bring nature out of tho dark 
element to the point where contact with the light 
is possible. Bochmc calls them harshness, attrac- 
tion, and anguish. %chich in modern terms arc 
contraction, expansion, and rotation. The first 
two arc in deadly antagonisni, and being forced 
into collision, form an endless whirl of movement. 
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These two forces with their resultant effect are to 
be found all through manifested nature, within 
man and uithout, and are called by different names ; 
good, evil and life, God, the devil and the world, 
homogeneity, heterogeneity, strain, or the three 
laws of motion, centripetal and centrifugal force, 
resulting in rotation. They are the outcome of the 
nature ’ or “no” uill, and are the basis of all 
manifestation. They are the “ power ” of God, 
apart from the “ love,” hence their conflict is terrible. 
\\hen spirit and nature approach and meet, from 
the shock a new form is liberated, lightnin-^ or 
fire, which is the fourth moment or es.^ence. U'ith 
the hgimimg ends the development of tlie negative 
triad, and the evolution of the three higlier forms 
then bcgiiis ; Boehmc calls them light or love 
«ound and substance ; they are of the spirit, and 
tlicjn contraction, expansion, and rotation arc 

maLtt T of being, the la,.t three 

anifest the quahty of being good or had, and 

evolution can proceed in either direction, 
ihe practical and ethical result of tliis livi„„ 

one whS, philosophy is 

Will or d ^ oPP'^ohended by living it 

« 'll, or desire, is the radical force in nmn as it is 
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in nature and in the Godhead, and until that is 
turned towards the light, an^* purely historical 
or intellectual knowledge of these things is as uselc.ss 
as if hydrogen were to expect to become water 
by study of the quahticvS of oxygen, wherejis wliat 
is needed is the actual union of the elements. 

The two most important of Law’s mystical 

treatises arc .-!/? Apprnl to all that Doubt, 1740. 

and The. Waij to Divine Knon'letlge, 1752. The 

lir.'l of these should be read hv any one desirous 

% % 

of knowing Law’s later thought, for it is a clear 
ami fine exposition of his attitude with regard 
more especially to the nature of man. the unity of 
all nature, and the quality of fire or desire. The 
later book is really an account of the main principles 
of Bfielune. with a warning as to the right way to 
a))plv them, and it was written as an introduction 
to tiio new edition of Boehme’s works wliieh Law 
contemplated publishing. 

'riie following is the aspect of Boehine's teaching 
wliicli Law nio.st consistently emphasises. 

Man \\as made out of the Bi’cath of God ; his 
soul is a spark of the Deity. It therefore cannot 
die. for it “ has the Unbeginning, Unending Life of 
(lod in it.” Man has fallen from his high estate 
llirough ignoranee and inexperience, through .seeking 
HOparalion. taking the |)art for the whole, desiring 
tlic knowledge of good and evil as separate things. 
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The assertion of self is thus the root of all evil ; for 
as soon as the will of man " turns to itself, and would, 
as It were, have a Sound of its own. it breaks oft 
from the divine harmony, and falls into tlie misery 
of its own discord. ' For it i.s the state of our uill 
that makes the slate of our life. Hence, by the 
" fall,” man's standpoint has been dislocated from 
centre to circumference, and he lives in a false 
imagination. Every rpiality i.s ecjuallv good, for 
there is nothing evil in God from uhom all comes • 
hut evil appears to he through separation. Thus 
strength and desire in the divine nature are necc.s. 
sary and magnificent .|uaiilies. but when, as in the 
creature, they are separated from love, thev appear 
‘‘vil. I ho analogy of the fruit is. in this con- 
neclioii, a favourite one with both Law and Bochmc 
When a fruit is unripe {i.e. incomplete) it is sour, 
hitter astringent. unwholo.some ; but when it has 
l^cen longer exposed to the sun and air it becomes 
Bwcet luscious, and good to cat. Yet it is the 
same nut, fuid the astringent (pialitic.s are not lo.st 
are ,J’ transmuted and enriched, and 

w iv ^ troodness.2 The only 

to pass from this condition of “ biiterness ” 

'''lirh'^rv'ork^r^rhTn^^ Ilorlitnc. 

’ ^y»tk4. voL Vi. pi*. 1>7. 2g. 
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to ripeness, from this false imagination to the true 
one, is the way of death. W'e must die to what 
wo are before we can be born anew ; we must die 
to the things of tliis world to which we cling, and 
for which we desire and hope, and wo must turn 
towards God. This should be the daily, hourly 
exercise of the mind, until the whole turn and bent 
of our spirit points as constantly to God as the 
needle touched with the loadstone does to the 
north." 1 To be alive in God, before you are dead 
to your own nature, is “ a thing as impossible in 
itself, as for a grain of wheat to be alive before it 
dies." 

The root of all, then, is the will or desire. This 
realisation of the momentous quality of the will 
is the secret of every religious mystic, the hunger 
of the soul, as Law calls it, is the first necessity, 
and all else will follow.^ It is the seed of every- 
thing that can grow in us ; “ it is the only workman 
in nature, and everything is its work ; " it is the 
true magic power. And this will or desire is always 
active ; every man’s life is a continual state of 
prayer, and if we are not pra3dng for the things of 

* Tht Spirit of Pruijir, Works, vol. vii. pp. 23. LM. 

* Cf. St Augustine, “ To wil) God entirely h to Uave Him” (Ci7y 
of (fod. Book xi. cImjK iv.), or iCuyabrook’i^ Jiii.iwcr to thu priosU from 
l*arU who cfimo to corusult him on the attilo of their aouls : ” You 
uro atj you desire to bo/* 
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God, we are prajdng for something else} For prayer 

is but the desire of the soul. Our imagmations 

and desires are, therefore, the greatest realities 

we have, and we should look closely to what they 
are.- 

It is essential to the understanding of Law, as of 
Boehmo,,to remember his belief in the reality and 
^tuahty of the oneness of nature and of law^ 
Nature is God’s great Book of Revelation, for it 
13 nothing else but God s own outward manifestation 
of what He inwardly is, and can do. The 
mysteries of religion, therefore, are no higher 
nor deeper than the mysteries of nature.* God 
Himself IS subject to this law. There is no question 
of God s mercy or of His wrath,® for it is an eternal 

capable of receiving ; and to ask why one person 

God w „le another docs gain help is “ like asking 
W of heaven docs not dS 

a or inortification of the flesh is not 

_^.ng imposed upon us by the mere will of 

pp. 19. 20. , „ 

™'- vil. pp. 23, 2 *"• 
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God : considered in themselves they have nothing of 
goodness or holiness, hut they have their ground 
and reason in the nature of the thing, and are as 
“ absolutely necessary to make \va 3 ' for the new 
birth, as the death of the husk and gross part of 
the grain Is necessarv to make wa}* for its vegetable 
life.”* 

These views are clear enough, but the more mj’- 
stical ones, such as those which Law and Boehino 
held, for instance, about fire, can onl}’ be understood 
in the light of tliis living unity throughout nature, 
humanity, and divinit}'. 

" Everything in feinjtorul Nature,” says Law, “ is (lo.sccndod out 
of that wi»ieh is eternal, ainl sinnds as u paljiablf, vLiblc Outbirlli 
of it : . . . Eire nn<l Liulit and Air in tins World nro not only a true 
Ke.scmbbiicc of the Holy Trinity in Unity, but are tlio Trinity 
itself In its mo.st ontw.inl, lowest kind of Ivxi.steiice or Mnnifcslulion. 

. . . Fiif eunipactcs], crcatc<l, separated from Light and Air, is the 
Elcinetital Fire of this World: Fire iincr&ite«l, uncompacted, »m- 
soparatod from Uulit and Air, Is the beavenly I'ito of Eternity : 
Firo lcindle<l in any inulcriul Thitig is only Fire breaking out of its 
created, compacted stale ; it is iiulbiiig ciso but the awakening tbc 
Spiritual ProjHsrties of that Thing, which being lima stiircd up, 
strive to get rid of that m.iterial Crw»tion under whicli they arc 
Imprisoned . . . and were not lliese spiritual Pro|)crtiea imprisoned 
in Matter, no material Thing could be made to burn. . . ■ Fire b 
not, cannot bo a material Thing, it only makes if-sclf visible and 
Bcnaiblc by the Destruction of Matter.*'* ‘‘If you ask what Firo 
la in its first Inio and uiibeginniiig State, not yet entered into any 

> The Spirit of Praytr, Works, vol. vii. p. <W. See also 
pp. 91, 92 * .-In yipiKaJ, Works, vol. vi. pp. 132, 133. 
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CrenJurc. li is (he Power and Strength, the Glory and Majesty of 
^tcmal Xatutc. ... If you ask what l-'irc is in its own spiritunl 
^«ture, It u merely a Dcjxre, and has no other Nature than (hat 
of a mrhu'j Daiif, which is continually its otrn KiiiJhr.” ‘ 


All life is a. kindled lire in a variety of states, 
and every dead, insensitive thing is only deati 
because its fire is quenched or compressed, as in 
the case of a flint, which Ls in a state of death 
because its fire is bound, compacted, shut nn 
and imprisoned.-’ but a steel struck against it 

shows that every particle of the flint consists of 
this compacted fire. 

But even as, throughout all nature, a state of 

death IS an imprisoned fire, so throughout all nature 

Js there only one way of kindling life. You miaht 

as wc^l write the word “ flame ” on the outside" of 

a fhnt and expect it to emit sparks as to imagine 

that any speculations of your reason will kindle 
tuvine life in your soul. 

of . Slcl u. Thi, m,,., „( nil Nccci, v L. , 

si!: 

gentatld bo 

‘ An Appeal. Worh, vol. vi. pp. loo. 


* Hid., j). 82. 
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If this mystical view of Fire be clear, it will 
be easy enough to follow what Law says about 
Light and Darkness, or Air, Water, and Earth, 
interpreting them all in the same way as “ eternal 
Things become gross, finite, measurable, divisible, 
and transitory.” ^ 

The Spi/il of Prayer Ls of all Law’s works the 
one most steeped in mj'stic ardour, and it possesses 
a charm, a melody of rliythm, and an imaginative 
quality rarely to bo found in his earlier work. It 
should be read by tlioso who would see Law under 
a little known a.spcct, and who do not realise that 
wo have an English mystic who expresses, with a 
strcngtii and beauty which Plotinus himself has 
rarely surpassed, the longing of the soul for union 
with the Divine. 

Burke, Coleridge, and Carlyle arc three very 
different writers who are alike in the mystical 
foundations of their belief, and who, through their 
^vritings, for over a hundred years in England 
carry on the mystical attitude and diffuse much 
mystical thought. 

Burke, the grcate.st and most philosopliic of Eng- 
lish statesmen, was so largely because of his mystic 
spirit and imagination. Much of the greatness 
of lus political pamphlets and .speeches and of their 
enduring value is owing to the fact that his argu- 

‘ An An^h voL vl. p. IIC. 
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merits are based on a sense of oneness and con- 
tinuity, of oneness in the social organism and of 
continuity in the spirit which animates it. He 
beheves in a life in the Universe, in a divine order, 
mysterious and inscrutable in origins and in ends, 
of which man and society are a part. 

This society is linked together in mutual ser\'ico 
from the lowest to the highest. Society is indeed 
a contract,” he says in a memorable passage, 


It Is n p.irtner9hii. hi all science ; a p.nrtncrsliip in nil art ; a. 
partnership in every virtue, and in all {)crfeclioii. As the ends of 
such a p.irtnorsUip cannot bo obtained in m.iny pcncrations. it 
becomes a partnersbip not only between Iho^e who arc livinp, but 
bolw^ccn those who are living, those who aro dead, and tiioso who 
are to bo bom. Each contract of each particular state is but a 
Clause in the preat prim.Tval contract of eternal society, linking the 
lower with tho higher natures, connecting the visible and invUiblo 
world, nccoHing to a fisc, I compact sanctioned by tho inviolablo 

ftppoinica hinco, 


These are strange .voids for an English statesman 
to address to the English public in tlie year 1790 ■ 
the thought they embody seems more in keeping 
a th ita surroundings when we hear it thundered 

Scotch 

Organic Fdaments " in Ida odd but strangely stir- 
ring myatii^l rhapsody, Sarlor Resarlua. 

IS on thus belief of oneness, this intcrrelatioiisliip 
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and interdependence that all Burke’s deepest prac- 
tical wisdom is based. It is on this he makes 
his appeal for high principle and noble example 
to the groat families with hereditary trusts and 
fortunes, who, he says, he looks on as the great 
oaks that shade a country and perpetuate their 
benefits from generation to generation. 

Tliis imaginative belief in the reality of a cen- 
tral spiritual life is always accompanied, whether 
definitely expressed or not, with a belief in the 
value of particulars, of the individual, as opposed 
to general statements and abstract philosophy. 
Tlic mystic, who believes in an inward moulding 
spirit, necessarily believes that all reforms must 
come from within, and that, as Burke points out 
in the Present Discontents, good government depends 
not upon laws but upon individuals. Blake, in a 
characteristic phrase, says : “ He who would do 

good to another must do it in minute particulars ; 
general good is the plea of the hypocrite, flatterer, 
and scoundrel.” This sums up the essence of the 
social philo.sopliy of these three thinkers, as seen 
by Burke’s insistence on the value of concrete de- 
tails, in Coleridge’s u.se of them in his Lay Sermon, 
and in Carl^de’s belief in the importance of the single 
individual life in history. 

It is easy to see that Coleridge's attitude of 
mind and the main hues of his philosophy were 
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mystical. From early years, as we know from 
Lamb, he was steeped in the writings of the Neo- 
platonists, and these, together with Boehme, in 
whom he was much interested, and Schelling, 
strengthened a type of belief already natural to 
him. 


In spite of his devotion to the doctrines of Hartley, 
it is clear from hi.s poetry and lettcj^, that Coleridge 
very early had doubts concerning the adecjuacy of 
the intellect as an instrument for arriving at truth, 
I and that at the same time the conviction was 
.slowly gaining ground with him that an act of 
‘ the will is neccs-sary in order to bring man into 
contact with reality. Coleridge beUeved in a 
Spirit of the universe with which man could come 
^mto contact, both directly by desire, and also 
mediately through the forms and images of nature, 
rtud in the Jicligiou^ Musiiigs (1794) we get very 
icarly a statement of this mystical belief. 


T lierc U ono Mind, one omnipresent Mind 
( Oinnilic. His oiost hoJy uamo is Love. 

From Him— 


;/,• uncoascious, or with heaiU 

I ^nfoebng of our universal Sire. 
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to know oursc»lrc5 

Parts and proportions of ono wondcrons whole J 

> 

Tlie way to attain this knowledge is not by a process 
of reasoning, but by a definite act of wiU, when the 
“ drowsed soul ” begins to feel dim recollections 
of its nobler nature, and so gradually becomes 
attracted and absorbed to perfect Jove — 


and centered there 

(jo<1 only to behold, and kiiow» and fool» 
Till bv exclusive oonHciou^ncj^i of God 
\ All aelf^annihilatod it shall make 
I God Identity : God all in oil i 


\ 


This sense of “ oneness," with the desire to reach 
out to it, was very strong with Coleridge in these 
N earlier years, and he writes to Thelwall in 1797, 
The universe itself, what but an iinniensc heap 
'^of little things ? . . . My mind feels as if it ached 
\ to beliold and know something great, something 
one and indivisible.” He is ever conscious of the 
symbolic quality of all things by which w'C are 
visibly surrounded, 


\ nil tlml moots tho bodily sense I doom 
A Symbolical, ono mighty alphabet 
^ For infnnt niJiids.* 

N 

To pierce through tlie outer covering, and realise 

^ The Destiny of Nations, U. 10-18. 
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the truth which they embody, it is necessary to 

fwl as well as to see, and it is the loss of this power 

of feeling wliicU Coleridge deplores in those bitterly 

,ead lines in the Dejection Ode when he gazes “ wtlj 

^ow blank an eye ” at the starrv heavens, and 
fcnes, 

^ I bvo, not feel, bow 1>oautiful they arc ! 

It IS in tins Ode that we find the most complete 
description in English veme of that particular 
state of depression and stagnation which often 
follows on great exaltation, and to which the re- 
ligious mystics have given the name of the “ dark 
night of tlie soul.” This is an c.xpcrienco, not 
common to all mystics, but very marked in some, 

ar^’in^ ^1 ‘''n'lnine Guyon, 

to he a n “'■<* It sec, ns 

to be a weU-dcHned condition of listlcssness, apathy, 

™d drones., as they eaU it, not a state of aeti™ 
dtrfort "'“■•incss, and incapa- 

?vJ grief. 

Vhicli finda no imtiirnl outlet, no relief 

In word, or sigh, or tear. 


( 


Coleridge’s distrust of the intellect as sole guide. 
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and his belief in some kind of intuitional act being 

V necessary to the apprehension of reality, which 
\ he felt as early as 1794, was strengthened by his 

study of the German transcendental philosophers, 
and in Jlarch 1801 he writes, “ My opinion is that 
deep thinking is attainable only by a man of 
I deep feeling ; and that all truth is a species of 

V Revelation.” 

Coleridge, following Kant, gave the somewhat 
misleading name of “ reasoJi ” _ (as opposed to 
‘ understanding ”) to tlie intuitive power by which 
man apprehends God directly, and, in his view, 
imagination is the faculty, which in the light of 
this intuitive reason interprets and unifies the 
symbols of the natural world. Hence its value, 
for it alone gives man the key 

Of eternal l.ui;’nagc, which Ihy CtOi\ 
rtfors, who from rlcn>ity <loih teach 
Hintsclf in nil, nntl all thiugn in him.'^clf.' 

Curlylc'b mysticism is the essence of being, 
it flames through his amazing medley of writings, 
it guides his studies and his choice of subjects, 
it unifies an<l e.vplains bis visions, his thought, and 
his doctrines. His is a mystical attitude and 
belief of a perfectly simple and broad kind, including 
no abstruse subtleties of metaphysical speculation, 

‘ Frosf at Midnifjhfi 11. C0-G2, 
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as with Coleridge, but based ou one or two deeply 
rooted convictions. This position seems to have 
been reached by him partly through intellectual 
conflict which found relief and satisfaction in the 
view of life taken by Goethe, Fichte, and other 
German “ transcendental ” thinkers ; but partly 
also through a definite psychical e.xperience which 
befell hnn in Edinburgh when he was twenty-six 
and which from tliat day changed for him the 
whole of his outlook on life. He speaks of it 
nm-self as “ a Spiritual New-birth, or Baphometic 
i'lre-baptism. It came to him after a period 
o great wretchednes.«j, of torture witli doubt and 
despair, and— what is significant— '■ during three 

uS" 'i'bese are conditions 

huh Mould be hkely to reduce hi.s body to the 

state of Meakne..,s and sensitiveness whic'h seems 

often antecedent to p.sychie experience. He has 

given an account of the incident in S<irlor (Book ii 

of uni? f I 

The ? T7 “ got' ■’ 

Ihe reveUt.on see, ns to l.uve been of the nltuie 

tl'vinitr hU? “ft-rtion of I, is o,vn inl.ercnt 

and not'entiul "“ 7 ‘'“'■-'roatod majesty," f.cedon. 

cLmc? is e Iff ‘’■■“'■g'tt tvith it a 

aractcnstic deflance of untoward outer circum- 
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stances which gave him strength and resolution. 
“Perhaps,” he says, “I directlj^ thereupon began 
to be a man.” 

Carlyle believes that the world and ever 3 ’tliing 
in it is the expression of one great indivisible Force ; 
that nothing is separate, nothing is dead or lost, 
but that all “ is borne forward on the bottom- 
less, shoreless flood of Action, and lives through 
perpetual metaniorplioses.” Everything in the 
world is an ejnbodiment of this great Force, this 
“ Divine Idea,” hence ever\’thing is important 
and charged with meaning. “ Rightly' viewed no 
meanest object is insignificant ; all objects arc OnS 
w indows, through which the philosophic 03 ’e looks 
into Infinitude itself.” ^ 

The universe is thus the “ living visible garment 
of God,” and “ matter exists only spiritually,” 
“ to reprc.sent some Idea, and b(xly it forth.” We, 
each of us, are therefore one expression of this 
central spirit, the only abiding Realit}’ ; and so, 
in turn, everything we know and sec is but an 
envelope or clothing encasing something more 
vital which is invisible within. Just as books 
are the most miraculous tilings men can make, 
because a book “ is the ■purest embodiment a Thought 
of man can have,” so great men are the liighest 
embodiment of Divine Thought visible to us here. 

* Sartor Book i. ch/ip. xi. 
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Great men are, as it were, separate phrases, “ inspired 
texts " of the great book of revelation, perpetually 
interpreting and unfolding in various wa 3’’8 the 

GodUke to man {Hero as Man of Letters, and 
Sartor, Book ii. chap. viii.). 

From this ground-belief spring ail Carlyle’s views 
and aims. Hence his gospel of hero-worship, for 
the ‘ hero ” is the greatest embodied “ Idea ” a 
man can know, he is a “ living light fountain •’ 
he IS a man sent hither to make the divine mystery 
more impressively known to us.” Hence it is clear 
that the first condition of the great man is that 
ho should be smcerc, that he should believe. “ The 
merit of originality is not novelty : it is sincerity. 
Iho believing man is the original man.” It ‘is 
equally necessary that his admirem should bo 
sincere they too must believe, and not only, as 
Coleridge puts it. “ behove that they believe ” 
No more immoral act can be done by a human 

creature, saj-B Carlyle, than to pretend to believe 
and worship when ho docs not. 

Hence also springs Carlyle's doctrine of work 
If man is but the material embodiment of a spiritual 
Idea or Force, then hi.s clear duty is to exprLs 
that horce within him to the utmost of his power 
It .8 what ho is here for, and only so olTho 
bnng help and light to his fellow^mon.. And 

' S« Sarlor, Book lU. chap. Iv. 
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Cariyle, with Browning, believes that it is not 
the actual deeds accomplished that matter, no 
man may judge of these, for “ man is the spirit 
ho worked in ; not what he did, but what he 
became." 



CHAPTER V 


DEVOTIONAL AND RELIGIOUS MYSTICS 

Aix mystics are devotional and all arc roliginna in 
M ie truest sense of the terms . Yet it seems legitimate 
to group under this special heading those writers 
w hose views are cxprfyspfl JRrffel^ in tlte language 
of the Christian religion , as is the case with our 
earliest mystics, with C rashaw and FrancisJIlmDip- 
son, and it applies in some measure to Blake . 
But beyond this, it seems, in more general terms, 
to apply specially to those who are so conscious 
of God that they seem to live in His presence, and 
wlio are cliiefly concerned with approaching Him, 
not by way of Love, Beauty, Wisdom, or Nature! 
but directly, through purgation and adoration . 

This description, it is obvious, tliough it fits 
fairly well the other uTiters here included, by no 
means suffices for ftlftkc. , For lie possessed in 
addition a plnlosophy, a_system, and a profoun d 
scheme of the universe revealed to him in 
„ ^ "^thin what category could Blake be imprison^ 
Ho ou f a oars them all and includes them nil Wo 
can only say that the dominant impression he leaves 


in 
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with us that is of his vivid, intimate consciousness 
of the Divine presence and his attitude of devotion. 

W© have seen that the earliest mystical thought 
came into this country by way of the wTitings of 
“ Dionysius ” and of the Victorines (Hugh and 
Richard of St Victor), and it is this type of thought 
and belief cast into the mould of the Catholic Church 
that we find mainly in the little group of early 
English mystics, whose writings date from the 
middle of the thirteenth to the beginning of the 
fifteenth centur>\^ 

These early Catholic mystics are interesting from 
a psychological point of view, and they are often 
subtle exponents of the deepest mystical truths 
and teachings, and in some coses this is combined 
mth great literary power and beauty. 

One of the earliest examples of this thought in 
English literature is the tender and charming 
lyric by Thomas de Hales, written probably before 
1240. Hero is perhaps tho first expression in our 
poetry of passionate yearning of the soul towar^ 
Christ as her true lover, and of the jo}’ of mystic 
union with Him. A maid of Christ, says the poet, 
has begged him to “ wurche a luve ron ” (make a 
love-song), which he docs ; and points out to her 
that this world’s love is false and fickle, and 

J > Tbo mvBtlcAl deeiro for close contact with God Is ospiw<e<l In 
English as early as before 1170, in Codric s song to tho Virgin. 
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that worldly lovers shall pass away like a wind’s 
blast. 

Hwcr is Paris and Heleyno 
That worcn so bright and feyre on blco : 

Amadas, Tristram and Didoyne 
Yscud^* and a 1I6 theo: 

Ector with \m bcharpv mcyno 
And Cosar riche of wor{l}dcs fco ? 

Hco bcotb iglyden \it of the rcyne, 

So the .schef is of the clco. 

As the corn from the hill-side. Paris and Helen 
and all bright lovers have passed away, and it is 
as if thoy had never lived. 

But, maid, if you want a lover, he continues I 
can direct you to one, the fairest, truest, and richUt 
HI the whole world. Henry. King of England, is 
his vassal, and to thee, maid, this lover sends a 
message and desires to know thee. 


Mnydo to thu he jiciid his bondo 
And wilncth for to bco the culh. 


^Vnd so the poem goes on to express in simple 
rms of earth y love, the passionate delight and joy 

God ,n uhoso dweUing is perfect hUss and safety. 

erotic mj^ticism,” that is the love and attraction 
of the soul for God, and of God for the soul evprclsed 

It t” a' rr ' — 

^ >1 of expression characteristic of the 
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great mystics of the Catholic Church, especially in 
the Middle Ages,^ and we find a good deal of it in 
our earliest mystical \mters. One of the most 
charming examples of it other than this l^'ric, is 
the chapter “ Of Lo\ e ” in the Aucren Riuie, or 
Rule for Anchoresses, \\ritten probably earlj’ in the 
thirteenth century. An account is there given, 
quite unsurpa.-ised for delicate beauty, of the wooing 
of the soul by God.- On the whole, however, this 
type of my sticism is rare in England, and wo scarcely 
meet it again after these early writei-s until we come 
to the poems of Ciashaw. The finest expression of 
it is the Song of Solomon, and it is easy to see that ^ 
such a form of symbolism is specially liable to 
degradation, and is open to grave dangers, which 
it luus not always escaped. Yet, in no other terms 
known to man is it possible so fully to express the 
sense of insatiable craving and de.'<iro jvs well as the 
rai)ture of intinmte communion felt by the mystic 
towards hi.s Go<l, as in the language of that great 
passion which, in its purest form, is the best thing 
known to man and his highest glory. 1 saw Him, 
and sought Him, J had Him ami I wanted Him. 
Could any words more completely cxjjress the 
infinity of love’s desire, ever unsatisfied even in 


' Soo Mysticifm, 1>>' E. EiKittihill, |>|‘' ir)2-ni0. 

* Th* Anrrcn til. J. .M<irlon. C.inidi.-a Society. 

307 103. 


lSo3. j>[>. 



eenth, and fourtceutli centmips m-p often not, 
r ealised uartly o wing to th e fact that much of the 
Religious writing of'tTm time is still in manuscript. 
The country waa full of devotees who had taken 
religious vows, which they fultillcd either in the 
many monasteries and convents, or often in single 
cells, as “ herjiiit or “anchoress.” Here they 
lived a life devoted to contemplation and prayer, 

and to the spiritual assistanee of those who sought 
them out, ® 

The hermits, of whom there were a largo number 
Nvere apparently free to move from one neighbour^ 
hood to another, but the woman recluse, or 

antlioicss, seldom or never left the walls of her 
ce , a little house of two or three rooms built gene- 
rally against the church wall, so that one of her 
«in<lows could open into tlic church, and anotlier 
veiled by a curtain, looUed on to the outer world’ 
vherc she held converse witli and gave counsel to 
those who came to sec her. Soiiietiiiics a little grou,, 
of recluses hved together, like those three sisters o'f 

tl “ olWe. "f 
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Richard Rolle (c. 1300-1349), of Hampole, near 
Doncaster, and the Lady Julian, a Benedictine nun 
of Norwich (1342-C.1413). are the two most interest- 
ing examples of the mediaeval recluse in England. 
Both seem to have liad a singular charm of char- 
acter and a j)urity of mj-stical devotion which 
has iiupre.'ised itself on their writings. Richard 
Rolle, ^^‘ho entered upon a hcrinit’s life at nine- 
teen, on leaving Oxford, had great influence both 
through his life and work on the whole group 
of fourteenth-century religious writers, and so on 
the thought of inediieval England. His contem- 
poraries thought him mad, they jeered at him and 
abused him, but he went quietly on his way, 
preaching and writing. Love forced him to write ; 
love, ho said, gave him wisdom and subtlety, 
and he preached a religion of love. Indeed the 
whole of his work is a symphony of feeling, a song 
of Love, and forms a curious reaction against the 
exaltation of reason and logic in scholasticism, 
lie wrote a large number of treatises and poems, 
both in Latin and English, lyrical songs and allite- 
rative lioinilics, burning spiritiial rhapsodies and 
.‘^ound practical sermoas, all of wliich were widely 
known a!ul read. Certain points about Rolle are 
of special interest and distinguish him from other 
mystics and seers. One is that for him the culmi- 
nating mystical experience took the form of mcloc y, 





rofjx* 
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I'bythm, harinon3'. is the most musical of 

mystics, and wliere others “ see ” or “ feel ” Reality, 
ho “ hears ” it. Hence his description of his soul’s 
adventures is peculiarly beautiful, he thinks in 
images and sjnnbols of music, and in his uritings 
we find some of the most exquisite passages in the 
whole literature of mysticism, veritable songs of 
spiritual joy. In the Fire oj Love, perhaps the 
finest of his more mj’stical works, lie traces in detail 
his journey along the upward path. This is very 
individual, and it differs in some important respects 
from other similar records. He passed through 
the stage of “ purgation,” of struggle between 
the flesh and spirit, of penitence and aspiration, 
through “illumination,” until ho reached after 

nearly three years, the third stage of contemplation 
of God through love.* 


In this condition, after about a year, “ tlie door 
of heaven yet hiding open.” ho experienced the 
three phase.s to wliich he gives the names of “ caloi- 
canor, dulcor.” heat, song, and sweetness. “ Heat 
Boothly I call when the mind truly is kindled in 
Love Everlostmg, and the heart on the same manner 

verily is felt.” 2 

real physical sensation, a bodily condition induced 


' «• enp, Tvl. p, nr. 

Ilk. i, cap. XV. i,. aa. 
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by the adventure of the spirit. This is not unusual 
in mystical states, and possibly the crj^^tic notes 
made by Pascal record a similar experience.' He 
continued in this warmth for nine months, when 
suddenly he felt and heard the “ canor," the “ spiri* 
tual music,” the “ invisible melody ” of heaven. 
Here is his description of his change from “ burning 
love ” to the state of “ songful love.” 

Whilst ... I sat in clmpcl, in the night, before supi>er, ne I 
my p.s.'ilms sung, as it were the soiiinl of readers or rnllier singers 
nboiJt me I beheld. Whilst also, praying to heaven, with all desire 
I took hee<i, suddenly, in what manner I wot not, in nio tho sound 
of song I felt : and likeliest heavenly melody I look, with mo dweUing 
In mind. Forsooth my thought continually to mirth of song was 
chanced : and ns it were tho same that loving I had thought, and in 
prayers an<l ps.alnis had said, the sumo in souml I showed, and so 
forth witli fhecan) to sine that (which] before I had said, and from 
plcniunle of inward sweetness I burst forth, privily iudeed, alone 
before my Slakcr.* 

The sweetneds of this inward spiritual song is 
beyond any sound that may be beard with bodily 
ears, even lovers can only catch snatches of it. 
“ Worldly lovers soothly words or ditties of our 
song may know, for the words they read ; but the 
tone and sweetness of that song they may not 
learn The final stage of “sweetness” seems 
reaUy to include the other two, it is their completion 

I Soc by E. Uotlorhill, pp. 228, 229. 

■ Firf of LoiXt Bk. i. cap. xvi. p. 

» Ibid.t Bk. ii. cap. iil and xU- 
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and fruition. The first two. says Rolle, are gaine<l 
b}’ devotion, and out of them springs the third. ^ 
Rolle’s description of it, of the all-pervading holy 
joy, rln-thm, and melody, when the soul, “ now 
become a.s it were a living pipe,” is caviglit rip 
into the music of the spheres. ” and in the sight of 
God . . , joying sounds,”- deserves to be placed 
beside what Is perhaps the most niasnificcnt pas- 
sage in all mystical literature, where Plotinus tells 

us of the choral dance of the soul about her 
God.3 


Enough has been said to sirow that Rolle is a 
remarkable individual, and one of the most poetic 
of the English religious mystical writers, and it is 
regrettable that some of his other works are not 
more easily accessible. Unfortunately, tho poem 
with which his name is generally associated. The 
Pricke of Conscience, is entirely unlike all his other 
work, both in form and matter. It is a long, 
prosaic and entirely unmystical homily in rimin" 
couplets, of a very ordinary mediaeval type, stirring 
mens minds to tho horrors of sin by dwellin" on 
the pains of purgatory and hell. It would seem 
a most certain, on internal evidence, that tho some 
hand cannot have written it and the Fire of Love 
and recent investigation appears to make it clear 


' >• * ihvl. nk. ii. CAP. tU. 

’ Enneadj>, vL ft, 0. 
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that Rolle’s part in i(, if anj', was merely of the 
nature of oompliation or translation of some other 
work, possibly by Grosseteste.’ 

Of the life of the Lady Julian we know very little, 
except tliat she was almost certainly a Benedictine 
nun. and that she lived for many years in an anchor- 
ess’s cell close to the old church of St Juliaji at 
Conisford, near Norwich. But her character and 
ehaiin are fully revealed in the little book she has 
left of Revelations of Divine Love, which contains 
a careful account of a dcfinit(5 psychological experiv 
ence through which she passed on the 8th day of 
May 1373, when she was thirty years of age. She 
adds to this record of fact certain commentaries 
and explanations which, she says, have been taught 
her gradually in the course of the subsequent twenty 
years. Thi.s experience, which lasted altogether be- 
tween five and six hours, was preceded by a seven 
days’ sickness nmst vividly described, ending in a 
semi-rigidity of the body as if it were already half 
dead, and it took the form of sixteen “ Showings 
or “ Visions.” These, she says, reached lier in 
three wa^'s, “ by bodily sight, b3’ word forme<l 
in mine under.standing ” (verbal messages which 
t ook form in her mind), ” and b3’ spiritual sight. 
But of this la.st, she adds, “ I may never fully tell 


‘ The Auih.,r’hii> of the I’riel- of Con^fienee. 1>y II. K- -AH''*'. 
HrMiclifTi* < Xo. l.V < •inn O)., 
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it. * It is impossible here to do justice to this little 

book, for it is one of the most important documents 
in the history of mysticism. There is no mention in 
it of any preliminarj- purgative ■’ stage, nor of 
any ultimate experience of ecstasy ; it is simply— 
if one niay so put it — a narrative of certain intimate 
talks with God, once granted, when, during a few 
hours of the writer’s life. He explained various 
difficulties and made clear to her certain truths, 
riie impression left of the nearness of God to the 
soul was so vivid and sustaining, that it is not 

* I I 1 of it, even now, acros.s 

SIX hundred years, without feeling strangely stirred 
by the writer’s certainty and joy. 

Her vision IS of Love : Love is its meaning, and 
It was shown her for Love ; slie sees tliat God is Love 
and that God and man are one. “ God is nearer 
to us than our own soul, for man is God, and God 
IS in all. If we could only know ourselves, our 

eZi’ r Tr' i"* but it is easier to 

come to the knowing of God than to know our own 

soul.- “ Our passing life here that we have in our 

^ ItfVfta/ioM cil. Wftrrrif'k rn ?7^ in 

.oiiow „o ,,ue„ 

Victor in Beniamin Ui. '! «n.stnnco Rid.nrd of SI 

«/ Pcrfeelion. \’oto Hybon in The Seale 

in.licnloi self-knowlodec 01^1! ’‘ 1^*1 who 

the ■■ nni.i.e " ,oe C« Zl,. 
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scnsc-soul knoweth not what our Self is/’ and the 
cause of our disease is that we rest in little things 
which can never satisfy us, for “ our Soul may never 
have rest in things that arc beneath itself.” She 
actuall}* saw God enfolding all things. “ For as 
the bodv is clad in the cloth, and the flesh in the 
skin, and the bones in the fle.sh, and the heart in 
the whole, so are ue, soul and body, clad in the 
Goodness of God, and enclosed.” She ftirther 
had sight of all things that are made, and her 
description of this “ Shewing ” is so beautiful and 
characteristic that it must be given in her own 
words. 


“ In this snmo tinio oiir Ix>r(l shcwc<l mo ft spiritn.il sight of His 
homely loving. . . . JIc shewed mo a little thing, the .juantity of 
An hazel-nut. in the palm of my hand ; nnd it wns as round as a ba I. 
I lookwl thereupon with the eye of my nnderstandiiig. and thoiigtd : 
What may thm bet And it wa.s niiswerwl generally thus : It w «« 
that M made. I marvelled how it might last, for methought .t n.ight 
suddenly have fallen to naught for littlcfncs-] And ^ 
in my Understanding: It lasUth, and ^hall M for that O^ 
And so All-thing hath the Being by lovo of God 
I,-»tcr..sho ftdd.s. - Well I wot that heaven and earth, and all that 
l 3 made is grc.at and large, fair and good ; but the cause w h> 
showed so little to mv sight was for that I saw it ® tho 

Mftkcr of all, all thnt in rnado acometh full little. . , 

Sing.’’ sho continues. - I saw three proporties T^e first Is ‘bat 
Goc! made it, the Rccond is that God lorcth it, the r . 
wtu it. But what la to mo verily the Maker, ho Kcoj^r an 1 
cannot teU; for till I am SubaUntially oned to Him. 
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1 may never have full rest uor very bliss : that is to say, till I be 
fastened to Him, that there is right nought tliat is made betwixt 
iny God and mo ’* {ffcrc/<j/jons. pp. 10, 18). 

Julian’s vision with regard to sin is of special 
interest. The problem of evil has never been stated 
^in terser or more dramatic form. 


After this I saw God in a Point, that is to say, in mine under- 
sUnding, — by which sight I saw that Ho U in all things. I beheld 
and considered, seeing and knowing in sight, with a soft dread, anti 
thought : What is sin ? (/tid, p. 20). 

Here is the age-old difficult 3 ^ so the mystic 

sees, is “ in the Mid-point of all thing,” and' 3 *et, 
as Julian saj’s, it is ” certain He dooth no sin.” 
The solution given to her is that ” sin is no deed,” 
it hath no part of being,” and it can onl)’ be 
known by the pain it is cause of. Sin is a negation, 
a failure, an emptiness of love, but pain some- 
thing, it is a purification. Sin brings with it pain, 
“ to me was shewed no harder hell than sin ” ; but 
W’e must go through the pain in order to learn, 
without it wc could never have the bliss. As a 
wave draws back from the shore, in order to return 
again with fuller force; so sin, the lack of love, is 
permitted for a time, in order that an opening’ be 
made for an inrush of the Divine Love, fuller and 
more complete than would otherwise be possible. 
It IS m some such way as this, dimly shadowed. 
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tliat it ^^•as shown to Julian that sin and pain are 
necessar3- parts of the scheme of God. Hence God 
does not blame us for sin, for it brings its own 
blame or punishment with it, nay more, “ sin 
shall be no sliame to man, but worship,” a bold 
saj’ing, which none but a mj'Stic would dare utter. 
\^'hen God seeth our sin, she says, and our despair 
in pain, “ His love excuseth us, and of His great 
courtesy He doeth away all our blame, and beholdeth 
us with ruth and pity as children innocent and 
unloathful.” 

It would be ple.osant to say more of Julian, but 
perhaps her own words have sufficed to show that 
here we are dealing with one of the great mystic.s 
of the world. Cliildlike and yet rashly bold, deeply 
spiritual, yet intensely human, “ a simple creature, 
unlettered,” yet prc.senting solutions of problems 
which have racked humanity, she inlierits the true 
paradoxical nature of the mystic, to which is added 
a beauty and delicacy of thought and expression 
all her own. 

There were many other mystical works written 
about this time in England. Of the.so the best 
known and the finest is The Scale, or Ladder, of 
Perfection, by Walter Hylton, the Augustinian, 
and head of a house of canons at Thurgarton, near 
Newark, who died in ISOG. Tliis is a practical and 
scientific treatise of great beauty on the spiritual 
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life.' An interesting group of UTitings are the 

five little treatises, almost certainly by "one author 

{c. 1350-1400), to be found in Harlcian 074, and 

other MSS. Tlieir names are The Cloud of Vn- 

flowing. The EpUtle of Prayer. The Epistle of 

Discretion. The Treatise of Discerning Spirits and 

The Epistle of Privy Counsel. M*e find here for 

the first tmie m English the influence and spirit of 

Diont-sius. and it is probably to the same unknown 

wnter we owe the first (ver.- free) translation of 

tho Mystical Theology of Dionj-sius. Dconise Hid 

Diiinite, which is bound up with these other 
manuscripts. 

These little tracts are written bv a practical 
mystic, one who was able to describe with peculiar 
accuracy and vividness the physical and psveho- 

T-rcwT/* r“l initiation. 

EtlSrif M application in simple 

loS to , of concentration 

p "iT* contemplation taught bv 

l. chard of St Victor, and it describes very clearly 
he prehraman- struggles and bewilderment of the 

he mtS ad 

in i^ We; to “ 1 ^ "■'= " 

of “ onehede 

tu God, and to give instruction 

i-'n/ZwA Myufet, «W)um of it in 6fu-J,ts o/ 
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in simple and yet deeply subtle terms as to the 
means for attaining this. 

There is a m^’stical strain in other writings of 
this time, the most notable from the point of view 
of literature being in the fourteenth-century allitera- 
tive poem of Piers the Plowman} This is mystical 
throughout in tone, more especially in the idea 
of the journey of the soul in search of Truth, only 
to find, after many dangers and disciplines and 

adventures, tliat — 

If gmco griuinto iho to po in this wise, 

Tljow SCO in tlii-selve Trciithe sittc in thine boric 
In n choyno of eharyto jw thow a chilJo were.* 

Moreover, the vision of Dowel, Dobet, and Dobest, 
bears a definite analogy to the three stages of the 
mystic’s path, as will be seen if the description of 
the qualities of tlicse three are c.xamined, as they 
are given in 13., Rassus viii. 11. 78-lOJ. 

Crashaw. George Herbert, and Christopher 
Hai^y aU alike sound the n^sonjOuji glfl-^a^te 
religi o us Docm a, All three yTi tcisJ csmbp . - t Jm 
nt for Go rl in lhe_tcrnis of 

hm^mTlove: Cra.shaw with an ardour which has 

never surpassed, Herbert wit h a Jiomely 

intimacy quite pe culiar to hiiu, and Christopher 
Harvey «nth a point and clugraminatie setting 

> See Inters Plou'man, by J. J 

* B., V., OM-blO. 
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N\liich sorxe only to cnbaiicc the deep fcoliiig of 
the thought. 

In many a lyric of flaming passion Ciashaw 
expresses his love-longing for his God, and he 
describes m terms only matched by his spiritual 
descendant, Francis Thompson, the desire of God 
to win the human .soul. 


Let not my Loid, tlm miglity lover 
01 «ouU-i. dUdjiin llmt I ilLcover 
Tlio art 

Of Lis high slrat.vgi-m to vui, your heert. 
It waa hu hcavniy art 
Kindly la cros&e you 
iii your midtakcu love, 
ihat, at the next icniovo 
Thence he might to.vsc you 
And blTikc your trouhh'.l hcurl 
Home to 


,'nio nmin feature of Jlo.l,crf« .. ....tr.. i, 

r^ .ous love K-no ,i,^. 

Ihut wlij V ' ''^'^^-fimisit^ianJJrashaw’s. 
jund freshness, ,rs in the liurpootr^^' 

and r tnil 

spu.tual love ,« anything in Craslraw. 
' * Pocint, e<l. Waller, 11K»4, p. 2«3. 
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Sucli is his epigram on the I usaiiabUness of the 
Heart. 


The whole round world is not ciioiigli to till 
The heart'd tlirca corners ; but it craveth still. 

Onely the Trinity, that made it, can 
Sullicc the va.Ht-triHnglcd heart of man.' 

Or again, in a later epigram in the same poem 
{2'he School of the Heart), ho puts the main 
teaching of Plotinus and of all ni^'stics into four 
pregnant lines — 

My biuio stirring licnrt, that scckcs tho bc.Ht, 

Cun find no place on earth wherein to rest ; 

For Ood alone, the Author of ita blKso, 

Its only rest, it'< onely center U. 

But it is Crashaw who, of these three, shares 
in fullest measure the passion of tl»e great Catholic 
mystics, and more especially of ISt Teresa, whom 
ho seems almost to have worshipped. His hymn 
to her “ name and honor ” is one of the great 
English poems ; it burns with spiritual flame, it 
soars witli noble desire. Near tho beginning of 
it, Crashaw has, in .six simple lines, pictured the 
essential mystic attitude of action, not necessarily 
or consciously accompanied by either a philosophy 
or a theology. He is speaking of Teresa s childish 

cd. Ciosarl, 1871, \k 131. 
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attempt to run away and become a martyr among 
the floors. 

She never undertook to know 

Uliiit death witli love should have to doe ; 

Nor has she o re yet understood 

Why to shew love, she should shed hjocxl 

Yet thouv'h slic cannot tell you why. 

She can ]x>S*e, and she can Dv . 

Spiritual love has never been more rapturouslv 

sung than in this marvellous hymn. Little wonder 

tliat It haunted Coleridge’s memorv, and tliat its 

deep emotion and rich melody stimulated his poet’s 

ear and imagination to write ChrUtahcl.^ Crashaw’s 

inlluence also on Patmore, more especially on the 

fiponsa Dei, as well as later on Francis Thompson 
IS unmistakable. 


\\ ilhanjilakr one- of the groat mystics of the 
«orhL anri he ,s l,y far the greatest and most pro- 

,‘,’" " Like Henry 

.'loro and W ordsworth, he lived in a worl.l of glor,- 

of jnrd and of vision, wl.ieh, for l.itn, was tl.o „nlv’ 

real world. At tile age of four lie .saw God look- 

wV" '"ndow. and from that time until he 

nclcoined the approael, „f deatli by sinein.r sn„„« 

°pa_; vhicli made the rafters rin rVe m-.r, 
facts Ins career were simple and uneventful. 

Sec tm , tm „/ S. e, T. issr, ,, 3..., 
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He was an engraver by profession, poet and painter 
bj' choice, mj'stic and seer by nature. From the 
outer point of view his life was a failure. He was 
always crippled by poverty, almost wholly un- 
appreciated in the world of art and letters of his 
day, consi.stently misunderstood even by his best 
friends, and pronounced mad by those who most 
admired bis work. Yet, like all true mystics, he_ 
was radiantly happy and serene: ric_h j n tl>R m i d gt 
of poverty. For he liv-cd an d worked in a wo rldjj. 
and amongst a coThn ahv. little kn own of ordmaryL 
men 

A Muo sky spread ovor wUli wing-. 

And n niilil Siin that inoiints i sinmi ; 

With trees & tiold.s full uf Fairy clvc.s. 

Ami little devils who fight for themselves— 

..•••* 

With Angels j.l.uited in H.iwthorn b««ei-s, 

And (iod Iliniself in the passing hours.' 


It is not surpri.sing that he said, in .speaking of 
Lawrence and other popular artists who sometimes 
patronisingly visited him, “They pity mo. but 
'tis they arc the just objects of pity, I po.ssess 
niv vision-s and [loace. They ha ve bartered tjieii 

a mess of pottagc . The strength 

oTTmTiTiumination at times into.xicatcd him witli 
lov as writes to Hayley (October 23, 1804) after 
a rccurroncc of vision which had lapsed for sonic 

* r<]. 5$*impson, 
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years, Dear Sir, excuse inj- enthusiasm or rather 
madness, for I am reallj' drunk with intellectual 
vision whenever I take a pencil or graver into my 
hand.” This is the ” divine madness ” of which 
Plato speaks, the “ inebriation of Reality,” the 
ecstasy which makes’ the poet “drunk with life.”^ 
In common with other mystics, with Boehnie, 
St Teresa, and Madame Guyon, Blake claimed 
that much of his work was wTitten under direct 
i nspiration, that it was an automatic compos ition , 
which, whatever its source, did not come from 
the writer’s normal consciousness. In speaking of 
the prophetic book Milton, he says — 


I liave n-ritten thU poem from immi-tliato dictation, twelve or 
sometimes twenty or thirty lines at a time, without prc-nicditaiion 
and even aRninst my will. The lime it has taken in writing was thus 
rendered non-exi.stcnt, an<l un immense poem c.^ists which seem-’ 
to 1)0 the labour of a Iohr life, all [iroduced without labour or study. 


Whatever may he their source, all Blake’s writ- 
ings arc deeply mystical in thought, and symbolic 
in expression, and this is true of the (apparently) 
simple Uttlc Songs of Innocence, no less than of 
the great, and only partially intcUigiblo, prophetic 
books. To deal at all adetjuately with these works, 
with the thought and teaching they contain, and 


' Hoc .l/ydifwm. by E. I'mlcrhUl, pp. 2«2.i'Si5. and Kpociallv tlio 
pnH.,ag^trom the FiorcUi of St Francis of A.«Ui, chap. xlviiL, quoted 
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the method of clothing it, would necessitate a volume, 
if not a small library, devoted to that purpose. 
It is possible, however, to indicate certain funda- 
mental beliefs and assertions which lie at the base 
of Blake’s thought and of his very unusual attitude 
towards life, and which, once grasped, make clear 
a large part of his work. It must be remembered 
that these assertions were for him not matters of 
belief, but of passionate knowledge— he was as sure 

of them as of his own existence. 

Blake founds his great myth on his perception 
of unity at the heart of things expressing itself 
in endless diversity. “ God is in the lowest 
effects as [inj the highest causes. He is become a 
worm that he may nourish the weak. . . . Every- 
thing on eartli is the word of God. and in its essence 


is (iod." ' , 

In the Rverla.’iting Gospel, Blake emphasises, 

vAih more than his usual amount of paradox, the 

inliorent divinity of man. God, speaking to Christ 

as the highe.st type of humanity, .says— 


If thoa humblca lliysi-lf. lliou luni.WcHt mo 
11. oil also .livullst ill Klcrniiy. 

'I'lxou art r» mall : CoJ • 

riiy own liiim inity learn to ndorc, 

For tliat is my .Spirit of 1-ife- * 


I Notc^ to I.^vatcr. 

» From version *^2 ii‘ 


cd. John Sampson, 
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Similarly the union of man with God is the whole 
gist of that apparently most chaotic of the prophetic 
books, Jerusalem. 

The proof of the divinity of man. it would seem, 
lies in the fact that he desires God. for he cannot 
tlesire what he has not seen. This view is summed 
up in the ciglit sentences which form the little book 
(about 2 inches long by li inches broad) in the 
J^riti-sh JIuseum, Of Natural Religion. Here are 
four of them. 


MimV jJi-rcoj.tionH nrc not l)y orjiatis of iHrccj'tioii, 

\n< (KT.civcs more tl.an sense (tin.’ ever «o acute) can discover. 

None could have other Ihun natural or nr^-anic thoughts if ho Imd 
iKMic but orgouic perceptions. 

Man’s desires arc limited by hk , erccplions. none can desire wln.t 
ui* Ims not j*crcciv\i. 

Iho desires and i^rcei.tious of man untaught by anytlunc but 
organs of sense, must Iw limile<l to objects of seii.sc. 


Ihe solution of the difficulty is given in largo serij.t 
on tlie last of the tiny pages of the volume : 


Therefore (.hnl her oines as we aie, th.at ue may »>o as he is. 

According to Blake, the universe a.s we know it 
.» the r«.„lt of the fall of the one life from unity 
mto <l,v,„on. This fall has eome about through 
nia]i seeking separation, and taking the part for the 

whk! • ’ PP- PI. 05 above, 

nhicli .8 identical witli that of lilakc,) “ Nature,” 
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ilierefore, or the present fomi of mental existence, 
is the result of a contraction of consciousness or 
“ selfliood," a tendency for CTcrything to shrink 
and contract about its own centre. Tliis condi- 
tion or “ state ” Blake personifies as “ Urizen ” 
(= Reason), a great dramatic figure who stalks 
througli the prophetic books, proclaiming himself 
“ God from Eternity to Eternity.” taking up now 
one characteristic and now another, but ever of 
the nature of materialism, opaqueness, contraction. 
In the case of man, the result of this contraction 
is to close him up into separate “ selfhoods,” so 
that the inlets of communication with the universal 
spirit have become gradually stopped up ; until 
now, for most men, only the five senses (one of the 
least of the many possible channels of communica- 
tion) arc available for the uses of tlic natural 
world. Blake usually refers to this occurrence as 
the “ flood ” : that is, the rush of general belief m 
the five senses that overwhelmed or submerged 
the knowledge of aU other channels of wisdom, 
except such arts as were saved, which are symbolised 
under the names of Noah (= Imagination) and 
his sons. He gives a fine account of this m Europe 
(p. 8), beginning— 

PlacVl in tho on\vr of tho «tnr-S when the five whclmM 

la dclago o’er tho cirth-bom man. then tnrn’d tho fluxilo oyw 

Into two stAtion.-iry orlf^. oonoontmUng nil thin^. 
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'flic ovor«varyin2[ spiral ascents to the heavcm^ of heavens 
Were bonded don-nward, and the nostriU' polden pates shut, 
Turn’d outward, barr'd, and potrify’d against the iufuuto. 

The only way out of this prisran k 

t hrough the Ilmnau Imagination , \ vhich is thus 
the Saviour of the world. By “ Imagination ’’ 
Blake would seem to mean all that we include 
under sympathy , insight, id ealism, an d vision, as 
fo pposed to self-ccntrednes s, l ogical argum ent, mate- 
Vi alism^ and concrete, scien tific fact. For Tiiin, 
I magination is the on e great reality, iri^ it alone 
he sees a liuman faculty that toucliea both nature 
and spirit, thus uniting them in one. The language 
of Imagination i.s Art, f or it speaks tTuniudi svin- 
liol.s. 8Q th.\t men sh\it up in their sclfbood.s ar c 
t hus ever reminded that nature herself is .n. symlml 
\VTion this Ls once fully revised, we are freed from 
the delusion imposed upon u.s from witliout by 
the seemingly fixed reality of external things. If 
we con.sider all material things as symbols, their 
suggeativeness, and consequently their reality, i.s 
continually expanding. “ I rest not from' ’my 
great task,” lie cries — 

To 0,«n tho eternal uorl.U. to o|K-n the immortal eve-* 

Of man mwnrda Into the worlda of thousht. into otornltv. 

Kver e,p.anding in the bomm of God. the human imaebrntion. 

In Blake 3 view the qualities most sorely needed 
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by men are not restraint and discipline, obedience 
or a sense of duty, but lo ve an d underst andine. 
“ Men are admitted into heaven, not because they 
have curbed and governed their passions, or have 
no passions, but because tliey have cultivated 
their understandings." To understand is three 
parts of love, and it Ls only through Imagination 
that we can understand. It is the lack of imagina- 
tion that is at the root of all the cruelties and all 
the selfishness in the world. Until we can feel 
for all that lives, Blake .says in eflect, until we 
can respond to the joys and sorrows of others as 
rpiickly as to our own, our iniagiuatiorj is dull and 
incoinj>lclc : 

Ivirli oiJlory of \ \to hunted Ifnre 

A lihre from (lie Brjtin (f.ir. 

\ Skyl.trl; unundrd in the 

A f’lionihirii does ceaHo 1o ►‘iiip. 

.ytojurifs of (ntufcrnri. 

W^hen we feel like this, we will go forth to hel[), 
not because we arc prompted by dut3’ or religion 
or reason, but because the cry of the weak and 
ignorant so wrings our heart that we cannot leave 
it unanswcre<l. Cultivate love and understanding 
then, and all else will follou. Energy, desire, 
intellect : dangerous and deadly forces in the 
selfish and impure, become in tlic pure in heart 
the greatest forces for good. What mattered to 
Blake, and the only thing that mattered, was the 
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purity of his soul, the direction of his will or desire, 
as Law and Boehinc would have put it. Once a 
man’s desire is in the right direction, the more l»e 
gratifies it the better ; 

Abstinence sows satid nW over 
The TKiil<\y limbs huir. 

Hut Desire GrAtitio<! 

Plants fruits of life & beauty there.* 

Only an extraordinarily pure nature or a singularly 
abandoned one could confi<lently proclaim sucii 
a dangerou-s doctrine. Rut in Blake's creed, as 
Swinburne lias said. “ the one lliing unclean is 
the belief in uneleanness.” 

It is easy to see that this faeultv which Blake 
calls " Imagination ” entails of itself naturally and 
inevitably the Ghristian doctrine of self-saculfice 
It IS in Milton that Blake most fully develops his 
great dogma of tlic eternitv of sacrifice " One 
must die for another through all eternitv”; only 
thus can the l)ond.s of " selfhood ” be broken. 
• niton, just before his renunciation, cries— 


CO <lown lo solf...nnilalAtion n„<l otor.ml de.-itl, 

W .....I flo.l ,no annil.it, .to. 

A.ul I .>0 A...I .iv-„ inu, ,lK. hand, of n.y o«n 

^The 

the one sin whieli dcfie.s redemption This whole 

passage in J/, 7 fon (Book i oi> 12 i ii 

V* 1., p|). 13) yxQll repays 

* Po^mM, 0«l. S.\ij|j,sou, 17!5. 
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study, for one feels it to be alive with meanmg, 
holding symbol within symbol. Blake’s symbolism, 
and his fourfold view of nature and of man, ls a 
fascinating if sometimes a despairing study. Blake 
has explained very carcfullj' the w'ay in which the 
visionar3- faculty’ worked in him ; — 

Whftl to otlMsra a trifle ap|>oars 
Fills roe full of smiles or toars ; 

For double the vision my Kyc^i do see, 

And » double vision w alwiiys with me. 

With my inward Eye. ‘tis an old Man proy. 

V/iti» my oulwanl, a Thistle across my way. 


Kow I .a fourfold vision SCO. 

Au.l a fo»irfold %d.sion i« Rt^en to me; 

•Tm fourfold in my supreme delight, 

And threefold in soft Beulah « niffht. 

And twofold Always. May (hxl us Wo*'p 
From Sinplo vision A Newton’s sloop! ' 


He savs twofold always, for cverytUng was of 
value lo Blake as a symbol, as a m^nim for cx- 
nressing a still greater thing behind it. 
fn this way that he looked at the human body, 
physical beauty, splendour of colour, insects, animals. 
Ititos and eniotions, male and female, contraction 
lncUxpan.sion, di^•ision and reunion, l.eavcn and hell. 

thut we mtvy be preserved from the corn! U J unfairly 

no farther th.an the concrete ,„oro especially 

ftAsodsted with the sclent ibc mind in the abstract, 


witii Ncwl<'XJ* 
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Wlien his imag ination was at its st rongest, his 
vision was fourfol(l._ corresponding to the fourfold 
division of the Divine Nature. Father, Son, Spirit, 
and the fourth Principle, which may be described 
a.s the Imagination of God. without which manifes- 
tation would not be possible.’ These principles, 
when condensed and limited so as to be seen by u.«, 
may take the form of Reason, Emotion. Energy 
and Sensation, or. to give them Boehme’s names. 
Contraetiou, Expansion. Rotation, and Vegetative 
life. These, in turn, are associated with the four 
states of humanity or “ atmospheres,” the four 
elements, the four points of the compass, the four 
senses (ta.ste and touch counting as one), and so on. 
Blake seemed, as it were, to hold his vision in his 
mind in solution, and to be able to condense it into 


gaseous, liquid, or solid elements at whatever point 
ho willed. Thas wc feel that the prophetic books 
contain meaning within meaning, bearing interpre- 
tation from many pointe of view; and to arrive 
at their full value, wo should need to be able— as 
Blake was— to apprehend all simultaneously ,2 instead 

l.v hy Bkko. ,vn.l alwnv. 

or GW make’s nnn, 0-0 

nrr UriL 7 'T’ ” ‘=‘>r‘tn.cU^ form, 

the part. 

« »«*>• thorn « tt wor. all at onco” (Holme's W/. 
and CorreAponi^.. of 184 ,-;. ,,p. 317.181 
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of being forced laboriously to trace them out one 
by one in succession. It i.s this very faculty of “ four- 
fold vision '■ vhich gives to these books their 
ever-changing atmosphere of suggestion, elusive and 
magical as the clouds and colours in a sunset sky, 
which escape our grasp in the very effort to study 
them. Hence, for the majority even of imaginative 
peojde, who possess at the utmost “ double vision,” 
they are difficult ami often wearisome to read, 
d'hev are so. because the iimcr, living, vibrating ray 
or thread of connection which evokes the.se forms 
and beings in Blake's imagination, is to the ordinary 
man invisible ami unfelt : so that the quick leap 
of the seer's mind from figure to figure, and from 


pictun* to picture, seems irrational and obscure. 

To this difficulty on the side of the reader, there 
must in fairness be added certain undeniable limi- 
tations on the part of the seer. These are princi- 
pally owing tc* lack of training, and possibly to lack 
of patience, sometimes also it would seem to defective 
vision. So that his symbols are at times no longer 
true and living, but artificial and confused. 

Blake has t tlmugh clouded and imperfect, 

of the ch^ish ing of sy.stem s, t he birth and death _^f 

of 200(1 and evil, 
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This, and much more, he attempts to clothe in con- 
crete forms or symbols, and if ho fails at times 
to be explicit, it is conceivable that the fault ma\' 
lie as much with our density as with his obscuritv. 
Indeed, when we speak of Blake’s obscuritv, wc are 
uncomfortably reminded of C'rabb Robinson's naive 
remark when recording Blake's admiration for 
Wordsworth’s Immortality Ode : " The parts . . . 

which Blake most enjoyed were the most obscure — at 
all events, those which I least like and comprcheml. ' 
Blake s view of good and evil is tlie character- 
istically mystical one, in his case much emphasised. 
The really profound mystical thinker luus no fear 
of evil, for he cannot exclude it fron^ the one divine 
origin, else the world would be no longer a unit>- 
but a duality. This difliculty of “good” ami 
evil, the crux of all philosophv, has been 
approached by mystical thinkers in various ways 
(such as that evil is illusion, which seems to be 
Browning’s view), l,ut the boldest of them, ami 
notably Blake and Bochme, have attacked tlu‘ 
problem directly, and carrying mystical thought 
o Its logical conclusion, have unlicsitatinglv asserted 
^tat God IS the origin of Good and Evil alike, that 
God and the devil, in short, arc but two sides of 
the same Force. We have seen how this is worke<l 
out by Boohme. and that the central point of his 
pi osop ly !<; that all manifestation necessitates 
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opposition. In like iiiaiinor, Rlake s statement, 
“ Without Contraries is no progression,” is, in 
truth, the keynote to all liis vision and mytholog)'. 


Attrivction and licjtuLiion, Re^on and Encr^^y, Lovo and HnU*. 
aro necessary to Human existence. 

From these contrariu* sprinir wluit the religious oall Good ana 

JiviL 

Good b tlio pivs-sivc that oWys Reason. Eril is tlm active sjinng- 
ing from Energy. GockI b Ito.nvcn. Evil is Hell. 


With these startling remarks Blake opens what 
LS the most intelligible and concise of all the prophetic 
books, The Marriage oj Heaven and Hell. Swin- 
burne calls it the greatest of Blake’s books, and 
ranks it as about the greatest work “ produced by the 
eighteenth century in the line of high poetry and 
spiritual speculation.” We may think Swinburne s 
praise excessive, but at any rate it is well wortli 
reading (^J.ssay o« Bhihc, 1906 cdn,. pp- 220-252). 
Certainly, if one nork had to be selccU'd a.s repre- 
sentative of Blake, as containing his most cliarac-U'i- 
istic doctrines clothed in striking form, this is the 
book to be chosen. Place a copy of The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell in the hands of any uould-be 
Blake student (an original or fac.simile copy, new - 
less to say, containing Blake’s exquisite designs, else 
the book is shorn of lialf its force and l>cauty) ; ^ 
him ponder it closely, and he will either bo repeUed 
and shocked, in whi.'li ease l.c h.ad hotter road no 
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more Riake, or he will be strangely stirred and 
thrilled, he will bo touched with a spark of the fire 
from Blake's spirit which quickens its words as the 
leaping tongues of 6ame illuminate its pages. The 
keniel of the book, and indeed of all Blake’s message, 
is contained in the following statements on p. 4, 
headed “ The Voice of the Devil.” 


All Bible? or sacred codes have been the cause* of the following 
Krrora ^ 

1. That mail has two real e.xisthig priiicij.loLS. viz. a Ho<ly uikI a 
Soul. 

2. Th.it Eiieruy. calleil Evil, i, alone from the Bixly ; and that 

re.wui, oaU<*<l U alone from the Soul. 

3. That Go,I will torment Man in Eternity for foilowiiiK his 

Knorp<,9. ^ 

Hut tlio followiujr Contraries to these aro True : 

1. Man has no Uorly distinct from bU Soul, for that called Body 

IS a portion of Sotil discorne<l by the five Senses, tho chief inlcU. of 
Noul in thi^ nffe. 

2 Enortry is the only life and is from the Body, and Reason is 
iho bound or outward circumfcrcnco of Kncr^ry. 

3. Knor^'y 1.4 EUrnal DolitdiU 


Blftke goes on to write down some of the Proverbs 
whioh he collected while walking among tho fires 

\ f " Proverbs of Hell ” fill four pa-cs 
o tho book, and they are among the most wondeidul 

often little jewels of pure poetrj’, they .nro afire 
With thought and meaning, and inexhaustible in 
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suggestion. Taken all together they express in 
epigrammatic form every important doctrine of 
Blake’s. Some of them, to be fully understood, 
must be read in the light of his other work. Thus, 
The road of exccvss leads to the palace of wisdom, 
or, ■■ If the fool would persist in his folly he would 
become wise,” arc expressions of the idea constantly 
recurrent with Blake that evil must be embodied 
or experienced before it can be rejected.* But the 
greater number of them are quite clear and present 
no difticulty, as for instance the following : — 


\ A fool sccH not tlio Hcvmo tto: i hni tt w Uc niitu 

I Jlo whoselTico tfivcji no li«hl i>hall never become ^ hi^r. 

/No bird soars too high, if he ^oa^H wsth hi.s own wing*'. 

^ What U now |>roved was onco only injagino<l. 

’ tlio air to a t.inJ or tin- m’.» to .a tisl.. so is contempt to tl.c 

contcmplihlc. 

KxulxTanco in Uejiily. 

Ihverything prw'iible to bf* helieveti in an image of irntb. 


There uto two tendencies of lilakes mind, both 
mystical — that is, rooted in unity — the understanding 
of'whicli helps, on the one hand, to clear juuch in 


' 6'/.. for i.Hlancc. • To In- ai. m ror, and to be cast out. 15 a part of 
(Jod’a dcsii-'n*' (.1 f/Won of Ih- /wW Jud'jmenl. nilclirwt s Life. ii. 
„ ao'i Ilbi.str.Uions 2 and Id to the Book of Job. sro tbo com- 

mentary on ttieni in rhl:.-.< l i.don «/ Ihe Hook of J-b. by J. H. 
Wickatccd. UUO. p. 21 and note 4. It is *nlcrcst.np to note that, oh 

Mr Bradley points out {.Shukcsp<ri'i» I xfj^dy. pp- -w. .».h •»-' '• 

it is u rosnalc idea uhich seems to underlie Shakesja-nan Iragwly, 

an<l to make it hearable. 
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his writing that seems strange and difficult ; and. 
on the other. reveaL a deep meaning in remarks 
apparently simple to the point of silliness. These 
are his view of the solidarity of mental and spiritual 
as compared with physical things, and hi.s habit 
of concentrating a universal truth into some one 
small fact. 

For Blake, mental and spiritual things are the 
only real thing.s. Thought is more real than action, 
and spiritual attitude is more real than tliought. 
It is the most real thing about us. and it is the 
only thing that is of any importance. The difference 
between Blake’s attitude and that of the ordinary 
practical man of tlie world is summed up in his 
characteristic pencil comment ict his copy of Bacons 
Essays on the remark. “ Good thoughts are little 
better than good dreams.” in the Essay on Virtue. 
Blake writes beside this, “Thought act.” This 
view is well exemplified in the Job illustrations, 
whore Blake makes quite clear his view of the 
worthles-sness. spiritually, of Job’s gift to the beggar 
of part of his la,st meal, because of the consciously 
mentorious attitude of Job's mind.* 

If this attitude be remembered it explains a 
good many of the most startling and revolutionarv 
views of Blake. For instance, in the poems called 


wiew^eed. 


R 
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“ Holy Thursday ” in the Songs of Innocence and Ex^ 
perience, he paints of all with infinite grace and 
tenderness the picture of tlie orphan charity children 
going to clmrch, as it would appear to the ordinary 
onlooker. 

Thr hum of iiaillitucle^ wh.h tliorr bul iiuiltitiKlcs of 
Tiimi'HiHt-j of linU- boys & jihl-i raising ihcir innocent lianils. 

• . ,••••* 
l^cnciUh tlioni sit thv ajjctl men, wlho guard miis of the poor; 
'rhen chcridi pity, you drive na angol from your door. 

Ihjt in short, scathing words and significant change 
of metre he reverses the picture to show his view 
of it, when, in the companion song of “ Experience,” 
he asks — 

I.«4 tills a Ko!y tiling to see 
In a rivii and fruitful land, 

R'lhes reducM to mi'^rry. 

Fed with coltl and usurouK haiul 7 

It is owing to a false idea that we can bear to sec 
this so-callcd ” charity ” at all. for wo — 

redueo tlin nnvn to wimt n gift, and then gl %'0 with pomp. 

The real evil is that we can suffer the need of the 
crust of bread to exist. This is a view which is 
gradually beginning to be realised to-day. 

Blake is peculiarly daring and original in his 
use of the mystical method of cry.stallising a great 
truth in an apparently trivial fact. We have seen 
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some of these truths in the Proverbs, and tlic 
Awjxtries of Innocence is nothing else but a series 
of such facts, a storehouse of deepest wisdom. 
Some of these have the simplicity of nurserv rhymes, 
the}’ combine the direct freshness of the language 
of the child with the profound truth of the inspired 
seer. 

If Sun & Moon >houKI Poiibl 
TIicyM iuimc<)ia(cly (jo Out. 

It would scarcely’ be possible to sum up more con- 

pletely than doe.s this artless covjplet the faith— 

not only of Blake — but of ever}’ mystic. Simple, 

ardent, and living, their faith is in truth their life, 

and the veriest shadow of doubt would be to them 

a condition of death. They arc the only people 

in the world who are the “ possessors of certainty.” 

They have seen, they have felt : what need they of 

further proof ? Logic, philosophy, theology, all 

alike arc but empty sounds and barren fonns to those 
who know. 


. Xp Francis Thompson the presence of the Diviim 
ij ^all tilings is the one ovcnvlielming fact . As a 
result ot this senseVthe consciousness that eve^^•t^;nr, 
i^Lcl^ely related, closely linTcd JLflgfcthsr^ is ever 

n iB the vision of this fm tl. 
hrgWs, whi ch will be the revelation of a n™ 
boavou and a now oartlu 
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Wlien to the aew eycA of t}icc 
\\] thine^ by iniinortal jiowcr, 

Xcir or fur, 
ilifjdenly 

To each other Hnkt'd are, 

I lint thon caiLst not stir n (lower 

Without iJOuMiny of a star. 

The Mistress of Vision. 

His “ Divine intoxication, * his certainty of th e 
j>rcsence of Go^ is the mo re remarkable when itj s 
realised tllrou^ wliat depths of want and degrada - 
ti»)n and sutf ering T ho; ni>son passed, and w hat his 
life \v7is for inanv years. His father, a north-country 
d^tor. ' wished' him follow the profession of 
medicine, hut the son could not l)car it. and so he 
ran away from home with — for sole wealth—^ 
/Hlake in one pocket and an /Eschylus in the other. 
In his strugglcTor life in London, fragile in body 
and sensitive in soul, he sank lower and lower, 
from selling boots to errand-boy, and finally for 
five years living as a vagabond without home or 
shelter, picking up a few pence by day, scUing 
matchc.s or fetching cabs, and sleeping under the 
archways of Co vent Garden Market at night. j t 
last, iri'the verv depth of his misery, he was sought 
out and rescued by the editor of the paper to 
whom he had sent IMlh avd Holiness and sonic 
of his poems. This saved him, his work brought 
him good friends, and be was enabled to write 
his wonderful poetry. These terrible experiences. 
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\ vhicb would have ( [ ucncltcd tlio faith of flip or dinar y 
man and led him to despair, with the poet mysti c 
sought e.Kpression in those six triiiinphan t verses 
f ound ainong his papers when he died .^ verses 
charged witli mystic passion, which assert the 
solid reality of spiritual things, and tell us that 
to the outcast and the wanderer every place was 
holy ground. Cliaring Cross was the gate of heaven, 
and that he beheld — 


on the u it tor 

Not of (JcniirNaieth. hut T)inmcsl 

Through all that he writes there breathes the 
spirit of mystic devotion and a.^piration, but the 
following characteristics and beliefs mav be speciallv 
noted. 

(U His levcrencc of childhood . He sees in the 
child something of the divinity which Vaughan | 
and Wordsworth saw, and his poems to children, 
such as Daisy and The Poppy, have a special quality 
of pa.ssionate worship all their own. 

(2) His attitu de towar ds the beauty of woman 
Mu.s IS entirely mystical, and is akin to the view 
nf Plato and ol Donne. Ho .hares thoir belief 
that love 18 buttETpower to catch sight of the 
beauty of the soul, which shines through and actually 
moulds the beauty of face and body. 

‘ In no StT<,n.jt U»d. Scli^tcd HiCS. is„. 
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How dhonid I gAUgc what hc.TUty b her dole, 

Who cannot see her coniitcnanco (or her 5o:il, 

As hird.s soo not the ca'-cment for the >ky ? 

And, as *tis check they prove ihs prr^nicc hy, 

I know not of her ho<1y till I find 
My flight dobafTO'l the heaven of her mind. 

Her /’orfrrji/. 

(3) Hid attraction towards the c ontinual change, 
a nd renewal of nature, no t only nf thi^ nmvement 
o f life to death , but of <loath to life. He broods 
over the changing cycles of the year, winter and 
spring, decay and re-birth, and he sees in them a 
/profound and far-reaching symbolism. This i.s 
magnificentiv expre.s.sed in the Ode to the Selling 
Sun, where ho paints a picture, unmatched in 
English verse, of the sun sinking to rest amid the 
splendours gathered round him in his fall. The 
poem i.s charged with mystic symbolism, the main 
thought of which is that human life, ending appa- 
rently in death, is bnt the prelude of preparation 
for a more glorious day of spiritual re-birth. 

F'T l)irtli liafh in it-t lf tiic c'rm <•£ di.Uh. 

HiU <l*Mth in it'flf the term of 

It i< the f.’iltinz r^corn Inn!-* the tree, 
liio f illinc r.iin tlml Ix'-irs the errenerr. 

Tlic fern |>l.»nt« mouMc-r when the fcrn.<« /»ii*e. 

I E’or there i< nothin? liee> J-nt *omrtliinE <tio-. 

/lAnrl there U nothin? die* hut i«onn-thine live-. 

Hut Francis Thotnpson’s most entirely m^’8tical 
utterance is the famous Odo — The Hound of Ilcnycn 
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— where ho pictures with a terrible vi\i«luc*s uml 
in phrase of haunting music the old jnystic i<lo:i 
of the Love chase.* It is the idea expressed by 
Plotinus when he says, " God ... is present witli 
all things, though they are ignorant that He is so. 
For they fly from Him. or rather from them-selve.". 
They are unable, therefore, to apprehend that from 
which they fly ” {Ennead, vi. Jis 7). We see the sp irit 
o f man fleoiDR in terror “ down the nights and down 
t he day s ” before the persistent footsteps of bis “tre- 
mendous Lover,” until, beaten and exhausted, he 
finds himself at the end of the chase face to face with 
God, and he realises there is for him no escape and 
no hiding-place save in the arms of God Himself. 


The voices of the English poets and writers form 
but one note in a mighty chorus of witnesses whoso 
testimony it is impossible for any thoughtful person 
to ignore. Undoubtedly, in the case of some invstics, 
there has been great disturbance both of the psychic 
and physical nature, but on this account to disqualify 
the statements of Plotinus. St Augustine, Eckhart 
Catherine of Siena, Catherine of Genoa. Blake, and 
Mordsworth. would seem analogous to Macaulay’s 
view that ” perhaps no person can be a poet, or 


J. T”' of thU idea of tho '■ Follow. 

liovo, the <\ucAt of the 8oul by God esnMi illv in 
ULUiu IS I # ^ ^ m the anonymous 
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can even enjoy poetn- without a certain unsoundness 
of mind.” Our opinion about this must depend 
on what we mean bv soundnes.s of mind.” To 
some it may appear possible that the mj'stics and 
poets are a.s sound as their critics. In any case, 
the unprejudiced person to-day would seem driven 
to the conclusion that these people, who are, many 
of them, exceptionally great, intellectually and 
morally, arc telling us of a genuine experience 
which ha.s transformed life for them, ^^’hat, then, 
i.s the meaning of this experience ? A\'hat explana- 
tion can we give of this puzzling and jjcrsistent 
factor in human life and histoiy ? These arc not 
easy questions to answer, and only a bare hint of 
lines of solution dare be otieied. 

It is of interest to note that the last word in 
science and philosophy tends to reinforce and even 
to explain the position of the inj’stic. Intf^t, f>L 

EuroDcan ph ilosop hers. Bergson, b uilfis iin nu-a 

mysti cal basi s the whole of his method of thought, 
that is^ jin hi s }}ercci)tion of the simple fact tha^ 
truo^ura^n, t lie real time-flow, is know n t o us 
bV a state of feeling whic h he c alls intuition, and 
not by an intellectual acj . 

He says^bhieflnng like this. We fiiul as a matter 
of practice that certain problems whpn presented 
to the intellect arc dllTicult and even impo.ssibld 
to solve, whereas when presented to our experience 
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o f life, tbeir solu tion is sn n}ivi<-> ns that the_\’ c easr 
it o bo problems. Thus, the unaided intellect niit-ht 
be puzzled to say how sounds can grow more alike 
by continuing to grow more different. Yet a child 
can answer the question by sounding an octavo on 
the piano. But this solution is reached by having 
sensible knowledge of the reality and not hy logical 
«ygument. Bergsons view , therefore^ is that the. 
intc^ct ha.s bcen eyolvcd for practical purp oses, 
t^eaj in a certain way w ith materiarthings’ bv 
quH^ up_intoJl ittle bit s w hat' is an undivided 
fl^of_movcn)^t. a^d by looking at these little' 
side by side^ Thi.s, though necessary for 
practical life, is utterly misleading when we assume 
that the “ points ” thus singled out bv the intellect 
ropresent the “ thickness ” of reality. Reality is 
uidity and we cannot dip up its substance with 
the intellect which deals with surfaces, even as we 
cannot dip up water with a net, however finelv 
noshod Rcttl.ty is movement, and move.nent is 
lie one tiling no are unable intelleetuallv to reiilise 
in ordej to gnus,, reality we must nse'tlie faenltv 

it int“, as Berg.son ealls 

knoiidlTer'; ill “ <liffercnt order of 

and it O" ‘''o very form of life, 

it to bvf *"“> ''f=> '>■’ “"<1 "if' 

aiid alH 'u direction of movement: 

’ “'“‘Oi'gl' rapablc of infinite develoimient, is 
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simplicity it«elf.” This is the mystic art, which 
in its early stages is a direction of movement, an 
alteration of the quality and intensity of the self. 
So Bergson, making use of and ai)pl 3 ’ing the 
whole range of modem i)sychology and biology, 
tells us that wo must develop intuition as a philo- 
sophical iastrument if we are to gain any knowledge 
of tilings in themselves ; and ho is thiLs re-echoing 
in motlera terms what wjus long ago stated by 
Plotinus when he said — 

KnowUxlKC ha« thre^' .Ic^r.-cs — opinion, scienco, illuminntion. 
The mcu.u or in.stnimcn* of tho first is sense, of Uio second dmlcet.e, 
of the third intuition. To the Inst I suhordin^to n-nson. It is 
abflolulo knowled«o founded on tho identify of tho mind knowing 
with the of>ject Unovn. V> f/iK'fW-' ) 


Wo have discovered that sense knowledge, how- 
ever acute, has to be correctod by tho intellect, which 
tells us that the sun does not go round the cArth, 
although it appeam to our observation to do this. 
So possibly, in turn, tho intellect, however acute, may 
liave to be corrected by intuition, and the impotom e 
of brain knowledge in dealing wth the problem o i o 
is leading slowly to the perception that to kn(m^ in 
its ti-uo sense is not an inteUectual process at all. 

Further, in Bergson’s theory of the nature of 
mind and in his theory of rhythm, he seems to 
indicate the lines of a technical explanation of some 
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part of the mystic experience.' 'Plie soul, or the 
total psychic and mental life of man, he says, is 
far j^reater than the little bit of consciousness of 
which we arc normally aware, and the brain acts 
as a sheath or screen, which allows only a point 
of this menial life to touch reality. The brain 
or the cerebral life is therefore to the whole mental 
life os the point of a knife is to the knife itself. It 
limits the field of vision, it cuts in one direction 
onlj’, it puts blinkers on the mind, forcing it to 
concentrate on a limited rantte of facts. It is 
conceivable that what happens with the mystics is 
that their mental blinkers become slightly’ shifted, 
and they are thus able to respond to another aspect 
or order of reality. So that they are swept by 
emotions and invaded by haiTnonie.s from whicli 
the average man is .screened. Life having for them 
somewhat changed in direction, the brain is forced 
to learn new movements, to cut along fresh channels, 
and tlnw to receive sensations which do not directly 
Jmnjster to the needs of physical life. “ Our know- 
ledge of tilings,” saj's Bergson, “ derives its form 
rrom our bodily functions and lower needs. Bv 
unmaking that which these needs have made, wo 


followuy; remarks nrc rnoch imlobtcd to <v vnhwblo article 

by Evelyn Underhill, in U»o Enjli-.h 
of U,o coiwMltc<l for a fuller oTiK^ition 

g B by Borgsou*s thcoH^ an tho mystic experience* 
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may restore to Intuition its original purity, and 
so recover contact with the Real.” It is possibly 
this very unmaking and remaking, this readjust- 
ment, whic h we see at work in the lives of the great 
mystics, and which naturally causes great psychic 
and even ph^-sical disturbances. 

Bergson’s theory of rhythm is peculiarly illuini- 
nating in this connection. The intellect, he says, 
is like a cinematograph. Moving at a certain pace, 
it takes certain views, snapshots of the continuous 
ilu>t of reality, of which it is itself a moving part, 'i ho 
special views that it picks out and registers, depend 
c-ntirelv upon the relation between its movement 
and the rhvthm or movement of other aspects of 
the flux, it is obvious that there ere a variety of 
rhythms or tensions of duration. For example, 
in what is the fraction of a second of our own 
duration, hundreds of millions of vibrations, which, 
it would need thousands of our years to count, 
are taking place successively in matter, and giving 
us the sensation of light. It is therefore clear 
that theie is a groat difference between the 
rhythm of our own duration ' and the iiicredihh- 
rapid rhythms of physical matter. If an alteration 
took place in our rhythm, these saine physical 
movements would make us conscious — not of light 
blit of some other thing quite unknown. 

“ \\'ould not tlie whole of history,” asks Bergson, 
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“ be contained in a verv short time for a conscious- 
ness at a higher degree of tension than our own ? 

A momentan,' quickening of rhythm might thus 
account for the sensation of timclcssness. (,)f the 
“ particijiation in Eternity ' so often descril)e(l by 
the mystic as a part of the Vision of God. 

Again. Bergson points out that llicre is nothing 
but movement ; that the idea of rc^l is an illusion.} 
produced when we and the thing we are looking at 
are moving at the sante speed, as when two railway 
trains rui» side by side in the same direction. Here, 
once more, may not the mystic sensation of " still- 
ness," of being at one with the central Life, be 
owing to .some change having taken place in the 
spiritual rhythm of the seer, approximating it tt) 
that of the Reality which he is thus enabled to 
perceive, so that the fretful movement of the 
individual mind becomes merged in the wider 
flow of the whole, and both seem to be at rest ? 

Ihus, the most rece nt philosophy throws light 
on the m ost ancient inystit- tea chin u. and both 
point to the conclusion t hat our normal waking 
c onsciousn e ss is b ut one special type of ma ny other 
f orms of consciousness , b y which we a re surrounded, 
bnt fr om which wc are, most of us, phy sieaTTy 
Psychically screened . We know that the 
consciousness o? tTio individual self was a late 
development in the race ; it is at least possible that 
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the attainment of the consciousness that this in- 
dividual self forms part of a larger Whole, may prove 
to be yet another step forward in the evolution of the 
human spirit. If this bo so, the mystics would appear 
to be those who, living with an intensity greater than 
their follows, arc thus enabled to caU'h the first 
gleams of the realisation of a greater self. In any 
case, it would seem certain, judging from their 
testimony, that it is possible, by applvnng a cerUin 
stimulus, to gain Unoulodge of another order of 
consciousness of a rare and vivifying quality. Those 
w ho have attained to tliis knowledge all record that 
it must l>c felt to be understood, but that, so far 
us words arc of use, it is ever of the nature of a 
reconciliation : of discord blending into harmony. 
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theory of rhythm, 151 
HhoffavaA-Oitil, 

Blake, Williutii, UJ, if,i ; 

AuyuriCs^ uj 117; 

^ropfs 134-5 ; 

Ooptefs 132; lllustiations to 
^obs 144, 145 ; injagiiiation of, 
H, 28. 80, 135, HO, H2 ; in- 
UcblecjDCM to Boehnje, 28 ; 
greafii€$3 of. Ill, 129 j Mur- 
nage of Utaven and BelL 78 

0/Nalunl Religion, 183; So, w 

146i8tu.lyof, 
129 147 ; view of Naturef 2 ; 

of Lost Judgrkent, 
Boehmc, Jacob, 14, 02, 131, 137 . 


Culirid^jc on, :tl ; inlliu iicr of. 
32, l‘>. >9. 1*1-3 : Uw's ,iso ..f, 
28. 91-6 : study of, 91-3 ; view 
of evil. 141 

llouiigiioii, Ma.lauie. 69, 91 
Hift'livy, A. C., Shaleijxa r'liiti 
fnigah/, IH 
Bnmlf, Clurlollc, 81 

Kmily, 72 j Ltisf JA us, 88-4 ; 

/Vi</uvi;)Arr, 83; Pnsoners 82; 
j>Hl<ly of, 80*4 ; /*wooiry, 83 
Biownc, Sir Thomas, 76 
Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 32 
Aurora feiifh, 30, 31 
Browning, Hobcit, 12, 14, 15, 46 
"*-^4 110; AstAandos 43 ; Ifean 
s(ri}^-\ 43 ; his i cnlral teaching 
11 : JJfatb in the iJescrt, 40 
hisintellcctnality, 35 ; his low 
mysticiMJi, 33 1, 40-3 ; P,nu, 
10, 45 ; on |iro-i xistence 
44 ; Prince IIohrnsticPSchu'a,i 
gnu, 39; liabli bm Kxra, 10 
on rcltgionnufl science, 40 ; re 
semblance to Eckhart, 4H3 
Ping and the liook\ 40, 45, 46 
and BhAs 43 ; study of! 
38-46 ; his view of oTil, Ul 
Bnino, (iiordano, 2 
Biinyan, John, 27 
Bu^c, Edmund. 32, 56, 72. 88 : 
PreHHt DieconUnUs 102 ; study 
of. 100-2 ^ 

Byron, 13 
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Cambrirlge Platonist^. 26, S3 
Carlyle, Thomas, 28, 88, 100 ; 
inlhiCDcc of Emerson on, 31 ; 
Heroes, 109; nature of his 
mysticism, 56, 102 ; S\fr(or Jtc- 
Aartus, 101, 107, 109; study of, 
10(3. 10 

Catherine of Genoa, 151 
Chaucer, 13 

Christ, use of symbolisni, 10 
Christianity and mysticism, 2i, 
22, 111*51 

C/oufi of Ufxhnov'ioij, 23, 125 
Coleridge, S. T.. 28, 32, 72, 88, 
100, 100 ; Crashaw's influence 
on, 129 ; Dejection, 105 ; Des^ 
timj of Saiioas, 104 ; Frost at 
Midnujht, 106 ; Kant's influ* 
ence, 106 ; Latj Sermon, 102 ; 
Letter to Tnii\ 31 ; Xeo* 
platonic influence, 103; Fell- 
ffious ^fus^n(/s, 103 ; study of, 
102*6 ; Swedenborg's influence, 
20 

Crashaw, KiohanI, 111, 111, 

120, 127; inllnencc of, 120; 
St Teresa, 128 0 


Dcscjirtcs, 12 

Dtonise Hid DimmU, 125 

Dionyains the Areopagite, 21, 01, 
112, 125; Mystical Theoloyti, 
125 

Donne. John, 27, 58, 72, 149 : 
Scstast/, 76; Letter to Wood^ 
ward, 74 ; Letters to CountefS 
of Hnnivujdony 76 ; 
text, 78 ; Of our Sense of 
Sinne, 73 ; Poem on £Uz> 
Drury, 73; Process of the 
Soul, 72| 74-5; SouVs Joy, 


75*6 ; study of, 72*6 ; Under* 
takiny, 75 
Dryden, 13 

E , A., 82 

Eekhart, 2, 5, 14, 41-3, 151 
Emerson, R. W, , 31 
English national character and 
niysticism, 13 
Fntbehruuy, 45 
Fpislfe of Discretion, 125 
Epistle of Privy Coioisel, 125 
Erskine, Thos., of Linlathoii, 28, 
32 

Evil, see under Ooal and Evil 

Familists, 88 
Farquliar, J. W., 28 
Ft^nelou, 80 
Fichte, 107 

Fire, views of, hold f»y L^'v an<i 
Bnchme, 08-100 
Flaxiiun, 30 
Fox, George, 26, 80 

(rodwin, Mary, see Shelley, Mrs 

William, 36 

Gootho, 2 ; doctrine of EnlMi- 
rnny, 45 ; influence on Carlyle, 
107 

Good and Evil, problem of, 37, 
41, 43, 44, 45, 84, 04-6, 123, 
124, 140, 141*3 

Gosse, Edmund, on Patmores 
Sponsa Dei, 51 
Greek delight in beauty, 22 
Grierson, H. J. C., Donne's Poems, 
76 

Grosseteste, 120 

Guyon, Madame, 89, 91, 105, 
131 
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Hartley, David, 103 

Hftrvcy, Christopher, Sthool u/the 

Htarl. 126-28 

Hcf'el, 28. 63 

Herbert, Ccorge. 27. 76, 126, 127 
iliudii mysticUm, 15 
Hinton, James, MytUr^j oj Vaitx^ 
95 Ji. 

HukU of St Victor, 112 
Hylton, Walter, 23; SenU ot 
Ver/tetiowy 121 124-5 


Imagination, SI ; a creative force, 
3^ : attainment of truth 
through, 84 ; love aud, 136 ; 
reality of, 3 ; the “saviour of 
the world/’ 135 

luge, W. K., StUHions from (h» 
OcTuxnn }ly%Ucs, 42 
lutuition. 42, 103.4, lOd, 158 


•lames, William, 6 
dotreric-s Richai-d. 15; ^Von. o/ 
My^Utari, 69.70; atudy‘ of 
08-^1 * 

JuliaD, Udy, 23. 115, HO; 

• -* r\ > • » 

120-1 


JUveIah'on.n „j Divint 


Kant, 12, 106 
Knats, Gcorj?c, 54 
Keats. 58, 77 ; End,j„u<,n, 54 
to Toijh.r, 54 ; ijd< 
^^htxnynU, 70 : Odeon Ort^, 
55. 79 ; IWs inHi.ci 
on. 17 \ Revition of If},peru 
r-3; s udyof, 53-56 

12 fni iT ''“olloetu. 

Krishna 3' 


Lamb, Charles, 103 
Lao-Tsze, 87 

Law, William, 14. 72. 137 ; 
Appeal to all that doubt. 94-5, 
97; Boelime's iiidiience on, 28, 
91 ; early studies, 91 ; .Veno«s 
Call, 90 ; Spirit of Vraytr, 97, 
100; study of, 88-100; «'<!./ 
<« Dn-int Knowledge, 94, 97 
Liiwrence, Sir Thomas, 130 
Love, human ami divine, 9 ; in 
Aiwrexx^Riiele, IM ; ftlako on, 
136, 137, 1 16 : nochmo on, 93 ; 
Browning on, 33-4, 40 3 ; 

Coleridge on, 103; Crashaw 
on. 129; Donne on, 78, 76- 
Herbert on, 127; Keats on, 
•>4; Lady Julian on, 120-1 • 
Patmore on. 48-52; Richani 
Rollo on. 116-9; Sliolloy on. 
33-4, 37. 72 ; Thomas de Hali-s 
on, 112-3; Francis Thompson 
on, I49, 151 ; Traherno on, 
<6-7 


-iiacauiay, 151 
Macleod, Fiona, 32 

greatness of, 36, 
107. 132-3 ; unity 
with Go.!, 42. 83, 121-2, 133 
-'launco. F. D., 28 
Meredith, George, 32 
MoUphysical Society, 87 

Moonlight. Keafs sensitiveness 
to. 54, 69 

More, Henry, 26, 88. 129 
Mysticism ascetic. 115; basic 
lact of, 3 ; beginnings in East, 

iKo J^'-‘'’^'’>''s'-ontributioLs to, 
152-8; English chaiactor ami, 
8 ; erotic, 60, 1 18 ; cx;>erienccs 
of melody m. 118-18; happi- 
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ness and, 2, 61 » 62, 69, 70«1» 
82-3, 130; Hindu, 15; mesu- 
ing of the word, 1-2, 7. 9, 11 ; 
methods of, 14, 15 {s^e aUo 
under Love, l^iaion, and Im» 
uffvxaUon, eto. ); of beauty, 
46*7, 149 ; j pathways to, 33 
[see uUo under Vision, etc.); 
(diilosoiihical, 12, 72; religions 
thinkers and, 2, 111*56 Uo: 
also under names of authors) 

Natiue, views and intcrpietation 
of. 2, 14. 15, 57 60, 02. 63, 68, 
76, 77. 82, 92, 97, 108, 133-4, 
188, 150 

Nen-jdatonists, 1« 17, 8S, 153 
Xettleshij), K. h., PhiioAophiruf 
/Utnains, 9 

Newton, <lebt to IJoehine, 89 
Norris, John, of Hemerton, 20 

Pain, problem of, 71 , 95, 97*9, 121 
Pascal, Blaise, 118 
Patmore, Coventry, 11, 20. 34, 
35 : /ini/r'i in the //otisc, 49*50 ; 
/fou* set in the t'/ouff, lO-SO ; 
r/i/Af'i Ptirchiise and Th^ Tot/s, 
51 ; ConJu(/ifii Love, 31 ; Cra* 
sbaw s in rt non CO on, 129 ; 

€i mfi Dmne, 51 ; JA moii’s, 
19 ; Pro arsor, 60 ; lUtiffio 
Poet'f, 51 ; Pofi, Poof, and 
Floo fi\ 48 ; S}>on$<i Dti, 51, 
120 ; slmly of, 47-52 
Piers Phnrtnan, 126 
Plato, 2. 5, 12, 13, 15, 29. 38, 43, 
72, 131 : indut'iice on Duuiie. 
75; Plotinus, 17 ; Shelley, 37 ; 
Siteusor, 24 ; Vaughan, 57 : on 
beauty, 1". 149 ; on love, 75 : 
Phitdrtis^ 16. 24 ; Pepnhiiv, 


16 ; Stjmposixttn, 16, 17, 24 ; 
system of, 16 

PUtonists, Cambridge, 26, 88 
Plotinus, 2, 11, 14, 15. 47. 62, 
100, 154 ; Rnnends, 18-19, 24, 
26, 75, 76, 151 ; Letter to 
Flaccns, 33. 154,; Plato's^in- 
fluenccon. 17 ; system of, 17*21 
Pope. 13 
I’orphyry, i. IS 

IValt, .1. B., Pelujioas Phii\^»fd\[i 

uf tVilliam Jionrs, 7 
Pre*e.NisUiH C, belief in, 44, 58 
Pythftgorus, 72 

Quakers. 26, 80, 88, 89 
ijnin au\>fe lanyueo, 151 n. 

Iteligioii and Science, 40, 43, lOl 
KInthiin Bergson’s theory of, 151 
Kirhard of St \ ictor, 23, 112; 

Denjinnin Mi/Urr, 121 n. 
Kubiiison, Henry Crahb. Ill 
Kolle. Richard. 23 ; Fire of Love, 
117, 119; I^rirl r of f’onsvicnct , 
119 ; study of, 116-20 
Kossctli, Christina, 32 
KiiwUi, D. (J., 58 ; I/and nod 
Roul, 47 ; l/ousr of Ltjr, 46 ; 
sensuousness of, 36 ; stu'ly ot, 
16-7 

Kuysbrocck, 59 n., 91 
St Auguatino, 151 ; CV/y y/ Oo^f, 

96 n. ; influenceof Plotinus on, 

21 

St Bernard of Clairvaiu, 23 
St Bonaventura, 23 
.St Calberino of Siena, 151 
St Francis of Assisi, 15 ; Ftorrttt, 
'*• 

St John of the Cross, 10;» 
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Martiu, 28 
St Paul, 38 
St Ter€sa» 131 
Schellin^, 28 

Scotus EriuKeiin, John. 2) 
Sc-ekere, 88 
Separatists, 88 
S|iakcsp«are, 12, 13 
Shelley, Mr (Mary Goilwi,,), 36. 
37 

Shelley, 35, -16 ; Adonais, 35 • 

38; litfmn to 
luUarcfual Jimutt/, 35 ; iiiui. 
giiiation of. 36 ; induenco of 
1 lato, 17 ; Jufinn ami Matl' 
• love inyaritisin of, 
^3.4, 77 ; J'ronulhnts, 35, 36 • 
JUt^U 0/ /dam, 36 ; /losahml 

c T/ {.• of. 35.8 

Smith, John, the FJaU^iht, 4 26 
Society, unity in, loi 
Socrates, 16 

0 / Solomon, 114 

Si^nser, J/, 24- 

I latoa nilliiciice on. 17. 21.. I 
Spinoza, 2 

Stewart, J., .V/z/Aj 0/ P//ito. 67 
Simli^ht, Jeircries’ sensitiveneNj 
to, 69 

8u»o, 60 n., 91 

Swc<lcnWg, J/enit7i and Jlell 
•11 : infliienco of, 28. 30 31 
32. 91 ; thought of. S-30 
If tidoin of Angda, 30 
.Swinburne, A. C.. Eaaauon Dlakt, 

8, 9, 10, 138.41, 


Taulcr, 91 
Taylor, Keats s letter to 54 
Tonny.on. 14, 72; A orient aS 




lfi7 

\ l\inih€istn, 87; 

Hobt QraA, 85 ; In }fru\oyinni , 
85«6 ; stiuly of, 84*3 
TJicUrall, 104 
ptfolo<jia Ocrmanica, 8 
Thomas ile Hales, Luv^ 112. 

113 

Thompson, Fronci!i, 15, lip 127 ; 
Crasha^ a intiuctice on 129 • 
iMisif, 149; lhalth anj J/oHi 
148; liouml of Ufax^-n 
150-1 ; <>df to StUimj Sun, 150 • 
/'W/z. 149 I study of, H7-61 ' 
pioiight, reality of. I t', 
fitne, 68, 152 

Trahenic. T., 27. 72 ; A,.pn.,ch. 

-I i ■^ffdiMions, 

-b-8 ; 79 : /nno^na’, 

19 : Au/z/urr 79 ; Xalnlaiio,,, 
.9: study of. 70-80: iro,„/a] 

TraiisccudenUliats, 106, 107 
Treat, M of Diseerniog Spirits, 125 
rruth, beauty and, 32 Y, ■ 
imagination and, 6t : inUllJet 

Vdge' AWic- 

Tulk, C. A., 30. 31 

l/paniskads, 15 i 

'•6ghan. Hcnr\% 15 ofi ta 
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